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KNOWING THE TIME 


And that, knowing the time, that now it is high time to 
awake out of sleep: for now is our salvation nearer than 
when we believed.—Rom. 13: 11. 


HE is a wise man who is able to tell time. 
What does the clock say when it strikes ? 
What do the hands mean when they point this 
way andthat? When willit be noon? When 
will it be night? These are questions not 
only in chronology but in ethics. It is the 
business not only of the jeweler but of the 
moralist to see that they be answered right. 

Hezekiah looked at the sun-dial to learn the 
will of God; we may find it in the face of the 
clock. “To everything there is a season, and 
a time to every purpose under the heaven: a 
time to be born, and a time to die; a time to 
plant, and a time to pluck up that which is 
planted ; a time to kill, and a time to heal; a 
time to break down, and a time to build up; a 
time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time to 
mourn, and a time to dance; a time to cast 
away stones, and a time to gather stones to- 
gether ; a time to embrace, and a time to re- 
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time to lose; a time to keep, and a time to 
cast away; a time to rend, and a time to sew; 
a time to keep silence, and a time to speak; a 
time to love, and a time to hate; a time of war, 
and a time of peace.” This is the end of the 
catalogue of the hours, not because it has in- 
cluded all things seasonable, but because the 
writer’s hand is weary. To hear the clock 
when it strikes, to keep our own watch in ac- 
cord with the chronometer of God, to know 
when the night-time comes, to act or to wait, 
to go or to stay, to speak or to listen,—this is 
at the heart of all wise conduct. 

It is true that St. Paul seems to disregard 
the clock. He would preach the truth, he 
said, in season and out of season, without 
reference to the time of day. But a greater 
than St. Paul said: “My hour is not yet 
come.” And what St. Paul meant was only 
that he purposed to warn men, whether they 
would hear or whether they would decline to 
hear. When the house is found to be on fire, 
no attention is to be paid to states of mind or 
office hours. 

To know the time is to recognize the oppor- 
tunity. He who knows when to buy and 
when to sell, will be rich. One of the reasons 
for the differences among men, whereby one 
succeeds while another fails, is in the presence 
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or absence of that wisdom, or prudence, or un- 
tiring attention by which the time is known. 
The man who wins may be a better scholar 
than his neighbor, or a worse; he may 
belong to a family of influence, or to a 
family of no influence; he may start with a 
lot of money, or he may earn his first coin by 
blacking boots. These things are of slight 
importance. They do not determine destiny. 
The thing that counts, the quality which the 
man of attainment possesses and the man of 
failure lacks, always, is that which is shown in 
knowledge or ignorance of the time. The 
most important science which any young man 
can learn in college or out of college, is not 
geology, nor climatology, nor biology, nor 
even theology, but chronology,—the science of 
the time. Learn to tell time. Study to rec- 
ognize the moment when it comes. 

Here are a hundred men toiling hard with 
every muscle in the roar and glare of a 
steel mill, and above them on a platform is 
a man who does nothing but to sit quietly 
in a comfortable chair and watch the flame 
which is blown through the ore in the great 
crucible: the man in the chair is paid as 
much as any ten of the begrimed men who 
are pulling and hauling below. That is what 
he gets for knowing the time. He knows the 
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precise instant when that huge boiling pot has 
boiled enough, when its contents are ready to 
be poured out into moulds and rolled into steel 
rails. It is a symbol of the value of recogni- 
tion. It has in it the secret of all progress, 
material, intellectual and spiritual. 

This is what our Lord means in those Advent 
parables whose moral isin the word “ Watch.” 
Watch what? The face of the clock, the ap- 
proach of the hour, the passage of opportunity. 
“For ye know neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the son of man cometh.” 

There was once a great city which for lack 
of knowledge of the time fell into utter de- 
struction. Christ Himself visited that city, did 
His works of marvel there, spoke His words of 
revelation and of benediction there: the city was 
given every spiritual chance. It seemed for a 
moment as if the citizens would recognize the 
opportunity and know the time. As Jesus 
went along the street, crowds went with Him, 
before and after ; heads were thrust out of all 
windows; everybody was asking: ‘“ Who is 
this?” “This is Jesus, the prophet of Naz- 
areth, in Galilee,” was the answer. But some- 
how, after that, the city seemed to have no 
further interest. Presently, when Jesus was 
again conducted through the streets, not now 
in triumphal procession but as a prisoner, with 
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hands tied and hostile faces turned against 
Him, the city which had asked that question, 
and received that answer, paid no heed ; except 
that many of the citizens cried, “Crucify 
Him!” That is why Jesus wept over that 
city : not for His own sake, but for the city’s 
sake. The supreme opportunity had come and 
had been rejected. Jerusalem knew not the 
time of her visitation. By and by she paid the 
penalty which in some degree every city and 
every individual must inevitably pay for lack 
of knowledge of the time. 

Thus it is that the Palm Sunday gospel is 
read to-day at the beginning of Advent. It 
teaches an Advent lesson. 

This is the season of the year at which, for 
these many centuries, the thoughts of Chris- 
tian people have been especially directed to 
the coming of the Lord. The gathering of 
the harvest suggests that other harvest at the 
end of the world, whose reapers will be the 
angels. The death of the plants puts sober 
thoughts into our hearts. The anniversary of 
Christ’s coming in the old time, taking our 
nature upon Him, for our salvation, suggests 
the anticipation of His coming again in the 
unknown new time, in power and great glory, 
for the judgment of the world. 

But all the circumstances of that second 
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coming are involved in the deep shadow of 
mystery. Nothing is seen with clearness. 
When it will be, where it will be, how it 
will be,—we may ask as long as we will; 
there is no answer. Even in the words of our 
Lord and of the apostles, the line between 
prophecy and symbol is so faintly drawn that 
no man knows the real meaning. Part of 
what is said seems to refer to the siege of 
Jerusalem in the year 70; part to the final 
catastrophe when the planet upon which we 
live shall go the way of stars and suns, and 
be no longer a place of human habitation ; 
part to the continually repeated Advent when 
Christ comes to every nation as He came to 
the Jews, in the crises of the national life, 
and to every city as He came to Jerusalem, in 
the alternatives of municipal progress, and to 
every individual as He came to John and 
Peter, as He came to Herod and to Pilate, 
in the opportunities of individual human ex- 
perience. Concerning the remoter meanings 
of the Advent, we know nothing. In that 
sense, we cannot know the time. Indeed, it 
is said plainly enough, “It is not for you to 
know the times or the seasons, which the 
Father hath put in His own power.” The 
“last day” is out of our sight; the present 
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ment Will be but the confirmation of a present — 
judgment, which is being enacted now, while © 
Is speak and you listen. } The best time for us 
to think about, the most necessary time for us 
to know about, is this actual day in which 
we are alive. The coming of Christ for which 
we ought immediately to make ourselves_ 
ready is His coming this very morning, and 
this afternoon. To-day He comes; to-day we 
accept Him or reject Him. There is no pro- 
cession ; there is no noise of shouting; there 
is neither sight nor sound. Yet He comes. 

A good while ago some people in Thessalo- 
nica were so much occupied in studying the 
future, in imagining to themselves the end of 
the world, and the Advent of Christ at the 
day of judgment, and in calculating the time 
when the drama of humanity would ascend 
to its supreme and final climax, that they were 
neglecting their daily business. In the awful 
expectation of that impending and tremendous 
crisis they stopped work. St. Paul wrote to 
forbid that. He believed like the rest of 
them that the Saviour would come soon; but 
he declared that in the meantime the only 
right occupation for anybody who was await- 
ing Him was to attend to his daily busi- 
ness and be found doing it with Christian dil- 
igence. Though the sky grow portentously 
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black at midday, and a fear fall upon men 
that the sun is forever darkened and the great 
day of the Lord is at hand, let lights be 
brought, and let us continue to perform the 
common duty of the hour. 

The people of Jerusalem in the day of 
Christ’s visitation there knew not the time 
because they were so busy looking ahead to 
some future time. They were, indeed, antici- 
pating the coming of the Lord, but they had 
somehow made it up out of the old prophe- 
cies that He would come in some terrible and 
splendid manner, to strike the hearts of all 
beholders with fear and awe. And when He 
came in a quiet, human way, as a man among 
his fellow men, out of a carpenter shop, havy- 
ing brothers and sisters with whom everybody 
in town was acquainted, dressed in such gar- 
ments as His neighbors wore and not in any 
shining vesture, and speaking simple words 
whose splendor was not in any pomp of ut- 
terance but in the truth which they expressed, 
these expectant Jerusalemites did not recog- 
nize Him. Their eyes were so wide open for 
some spectacular visitation from the glowing 
sky, that when they looked that day out of 
their windows and saw a peasant of Galilee, 
in the company of other peasants, passing 
along the city streets, and were told that this 
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was Jesus,.the prophet of Nazareth, they 
looked no longer. 

We can hardly understand to-day how that 
name “ Nazareth” affected the men who were 
actually looking for the Messiah. To us it 
is a sacred name; every syllable of it is 
fragrant with precious memories. That the 
Messiah should come from Nazareth seems 
to us to be natural enough. We know that 
it was a simple, country town, but the fact 
serves only to attract us. The sky bends 
tenderly over it, the great hills stand guard 
about it; we see in fancy the angel of the 
annunciation descending out of heaven into 
its quiet streets. But to the men of that time 
it was as secular a place as Jersey City. To 
the dreamers who were expecting an advent 
from the shining clouds, a Messiah from Jeru- 
salem would have been hard to believe in, 
unless He came at least from the height of a 
pinnacle of the temple: a Messiah from a 
Nazareth carpenter shop was impossible, hope- 
lessly impossible. 

That is, they had much the same idea of the 
coming of Christ as we have. They idealized 
it away from common life, as we do. They 
read the Old Testament as we read the New, 
and interpreted the high visions of the proph- 
ets as we interpret the splendid symbols of 
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the apocalypse. When they read that Mes- 
. siah would come as a King, they saw a crown 
and a sceptre and a gilded robe, and thrones 
of state. We read that Christ will come in 
the clouds with all His holy angels with Him, 
and we look up into the sky. 

No, the truth is that the advent of which 
we read in the gospels is the symbol of all the 
other advents. Thus it is that Jesus comes 
where two or three are met together, or where 
one alone is fighting a great battle with the 
devil in his own soul, or where a multitude 
of men in an hour of public crisis are await- 
ing the event. In His great humility, in His 
divine simplicity, in His wonderful harmony 
with that background of our life which we 
call commonplace, because we see without 
perceiving, in the transactions of our common 
day, He comes. 

Christ is always coming. The “time” is 
now. They failed to recognize Him in Thes- 
salonica because they were looking over the 
head of the present into the future. They did 
not see that He stood beside them in their 
daily tasks. They failed to recognize Him in 
Jerusalem because they were looking into the 
sky instead of looking into the street. The 
time came and they did not know it. 

Jesus spoke of the fall of Jerusalem, as 
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one of His comings. There were some, He 
said, among His disciples, who should not 
taste of death till they should see Him come 
with power. That is our sanction for saying 
that He has come in every other crisis that 
has changed the course of nations. It was in 
reliance upon His own words that they ex- 
pected Him soon. And He camesoon. They 
had understood Him to speak of material 
reality when He intended spiritual reality. 
It was the constant and natural error of the 
disciples, for which He again and again re- 
proved them. “The flesh profiteth nothing,” 
He said. The outward clothing of the truth 
is not the truth itself. “The words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit,” they have 
spiritual meanings. 

Christ comes in every crisis that enters into 
the common lives of common men. A great 
many biographies that will never be written 
have a fall of Jerusalem in them somewhere 
that nobody ever heard of except the man or 
the woman, and a few of their nearest friends. 
We make a great mistake when we set Christ 
a long way off, and look for Him in the remote 
future, and think that the “time” of which 
this religious season reminds us is at the end of 
the world, and that the Advent will be only in 
that marvelous blaze of glory told of in the 
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inspired poetry of the old prophecies, with 
the sun turned into darkness and the moon 
into blood, with the hills reeling and the sea 
and the waves roaring, and men’s hearts fail- 
ing them for fear. It is of far more import to) 

\ us that the “time” is the living present, that \ 
Christ comes every day to each of us, that the \ 
judgment is forever going on, and that the life | 

| eternal begins down here, and now. mee 

brie Knowing the time,” writes the apostle, 
“that now it is high time to awake out of 
sleep. Let us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness, and let us put on the armor of light.” 
Christ Himself says that to us when He comes. 
That is the message of the unending Advent. 
Put the old away, and begin anew. Set the 
unworthy life resolutely behind you and be- 
gin again. Youcan do it, if you will. That 
mean temptation to which you have yielded 
every day this past week, resolving between 
times never to doit again, and then doing it: you 
can get the better of it. God helping you, it 
shall be thrust beneath your feet. To-day be- 
gins another chapter: recognize the time: lay 
hold upon the hand of Him who at this hour 
is passing by, as of old in the villages of Gal- 
ilee. 
Christ came in that long, bitter sickness that 
you had, out of which you were hardly ex- 
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pected to recover. Christ came in that fearful 
peril in which you stood once, and out of which 
you were so wonderfully rescued and restored. 
Christ came in that great loss that you suf- 
fered in your business, or in that loss that you 
feared, but that never actually happened. 
Christ came in that grievous sin which you 
are unable to forget, and in that profound sor- 
row which for a time changed the whole course 
of your life. 

Christ comes in every moment of tempta- 
tion. Temptation is an opportunity to show 
our love for God. We have to make a quick 
decision for or against God. Every encounter 
with temptation is a little day of judgment: 
out we go to the right hand or to the left. 
Then we ought to know the time, to realize 
the meaning of the moment, to appreciate the 
eternal significance of that instant of decision. 
Now is the time. Now is the time to take the 
hand of Jesus Christ and turn the back upon 
the devil. Now is the time to say “No!” 
and “No!” and again “No!” God gives 
help from heaven to every tempted man every 
time he says that word, that potent word: a 
good deal of help the first time, and twice as 
much the second time, and so on; the harder it 
is to say it, the greater the strength that 
comes with the saying. 
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Christ comes in every time of spiritual in- 
vitation. Whoever is conscious of a desire to 
live better than he has been living, to him 
Christ comes as truly as He ever came to men 
who were mending their nets beside the Gal- 
ilean lake. We make a mistake when we wait 
for any other call than that: the mistake 
which they made who expected a dramatic 
advent, heralded by angelic trumpets. Christ’s 
call comes quietly. 

Christ comes along the way of our com- 
mon lives. The voice divine addresses us 
in pages of a book, in the conversation of 
a friend, in the appeal of a sermon. And 
the call is simply to a better conforming 
of our will to the will of Jesus Christ; to 
take His life as the ideal life, and day by 
day to try to live it under our own con- 
ditions, in our own streets, offices, class-rooms, 
houses. 

The essential thing in all these visitations, 
in every crisis, every temptation, every call of 
Christ, is to know the time, and make the 
most of it. Time passes, and opportunity 
goes with it. Jesus weeps over the city 
which knew not the time, for at last it is too 
late. Vow is the accepted time, the only time 
there is. Now stands Christ amongst us, call- 
ing us into discipleship, into allegiance, into 
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obedience to Him. “To-day, if ye will hear 
His voice, harden not your hearts.” To-mor- 
row,—who knows that he will have any to- 
morrow ? 


THE INSPIRED BOOK 


Holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.—2 Pet, 1: 21. 


Wuat is meant by inspiration? What is 
God's part and what is man’s in the writing of 
an inspired book? How much belongs to the 
holy men and how much to the Holy Ghost ? 
Wherein does the inspiration of the Bible dif- 
fer from any other action of God upon the 
human soul and mind ? 

To these questions the Christian Church 
gives no authoritative answer. The doctrine 
of the inspiration of Holy Scripture is a doc- 
trine without a definition. There are defini- 
tions, indeed, in plenty, and large books writ- 
ten in defense of them, but they are individual 
definitions, the theories or pronouncements of 
unofficial persons. Some of these persons 
claim, indeed, to speak the mind of the Church; 
and their claim is just, if by the mind of the 
Church we mean the conviction of a majority 
of church people for a great many years. 
But the settled mind of the Church, in the 
true sense of that phrase, is the deliberate as- 


sertion which is reached after long considera- 
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tion, and is expressed in accepted formulas. 
The creeds speak the mind of the Church; so, 
in a lesser degree, do the historic offices of 
worship. Nowhere in these documents is 
there any theory of inspiration. The Decrees 
of the Council of Trent, the Articles of the 
Church of England, and the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith have somewhat to say about 
the Bible; they are all agreed in setting it in 
the forefront of religion; they exalt it in 
strong words; but they do not decide or even 
debate the question of its inspiration. 

It is true that at ordination, before the 
service begins, as the last word in the exam- 
ination of the candidate, he is required to sub- 
scribe to this declaration: “I do believe the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments to be the Word of God.” But the state- 
ment thus made is capable of very different 
interpretations. It may mean that every sen- 
tence of the sacred book came by divine revela- 
tion; or it may mean no more than that the 
Bible is God’s message to man. It is God’s 
word : that is all that is said about it. There 
is no assertion as to the way in which the 
word came, or as to the accuracy with which 
they to whom it originally came delivered it. 
There is no settled doctrine of inspiration. 

There is indeed a very generally accepted 
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opinion as to the nature of the Bible. And the 
positive terms in which it is expressed, the 
piety of those who hold it, the strong en- 
deavor,—sometimes successful,—to maintain 
that those who do not hold it are enemies of 
the faith, might seem to give it the standing 
of an authoritative statement. But it does not 
differ in these respects from other opinions 
which in the past have gained a like favor, and 
kept it for a number of centuries, only to be 
eventually abandoned. Thus, in and after the 
time of Origen, the Bible was believed to be 
an allegory. The statement of St. Paul that 
Abraham’s maid-servant Hagar was Mt. Sinai 
in Arabia was taken as an example of the 
right way to read the Bible. Henceforth, for 
several hundred years, nothing in the Scriptures 
meant what it said. The homeliest statistics 
of the Old Testament chroniclers had mystical 
meanings. The three hundred and eighteen 
servants of Abraham were a type of the three 
hundred and eighteen holy fathers who sat in 
council at Nicza. ‘ Blessed be he that taketh 
thy children and dasheth them against the 
stones,” was a hard text; but understand that 
the children intended are evil thoughts whose 
father is the devil, and the sentence is both 
clear and Christian. Thus all the stumbling- 
blocks of exegesis were turned into stepping 
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stones and made a flight of shining stairs 
straight to the top of Zion hill. The idea of 
plenary inspiration did not more solidly dom- 
inate the thought of the Church of the nine- 
teenth century, than did the idea of allegorical 
interpretation prevail in the Church of the 
early middle ages. 

Thus men have thought about the Bible now 
in this way and now in that, and are still con- 
tinuing to think about it. This great, won- 
derful, many-sided library of religious truth is 
still too big for any of our definitions. And 
there is no definition in which the nature of 
the Bible is finally and satisfactorily stated. 
There is room here for all the adventurous 
explorations of scholars. And the scholars are 
vigorously at work exploring, sometimes losing 
their way, sometimes losing their heads, but 
nevertheless adding to our fund of useful knowl- 
edge. 

There have always been theories of inspira- 
tion, wise and unwise. They have differed, for 
the most part, in their emphasis ; some of them 
putting the chief stress on the human side of 
Holy Scripture, others on the divine side. 

Thus, in the seventeenth century, it was de- 
nied by some Christians that the Bible has 
any human side whatever. It was main- 
tained that the writers of the Bible were no 
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more responsible for the books which bear 
their name than a stenographer is responsible 
for a sermon. God was accountable, and 
none other. Moses and Jeremiah, Paul and 
Peter, simply wrote, syllable by syllable and 
word by word, as the Holy Spirit dictated ; 
they held the pen, but God wrote. 

Thus, the Bible was taken to be the “ Word 
of God” in the most literal sense which that 
phrase can bear. If anybody ventured to 
point out an error in the Bible, he was guilty 
of blasphemy. It was impossible that God 
should err; the shameless critic was finding 
fault with God. True, there were apparent 
contradictions in the sacred writings, where 
one book said one thing and another book 
said another, but these contradictions were 
held to be only apparent, and devout scholars 
furnished laborious and ingenious explanations 
to account for them. True, there were more 
serious divergences in moral standards, notably 
between the earlier books of the Bible and 
the later, and especially between the Old 
Testament and the New. There were also 
differences of style and theme, and the space 
between the genealogical tables of the First 
Book of Chronicles and the prayers and coun- 
sels of the last chapters of the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. John was like the contrast between 
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an alkali plain and the green peak of a moun- 
tain. Nevertheless, the whole series of canon- 
ical writings, from beginning to end, was 
charged in every word with Divine authority. 
Even the speeches of Satan in the Book of 
Job had an air of sanctity about them. 

The fact that the Bible, as it was read by 
most people, was all in the English of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, made 
the idea of a single author easy. It was all 
in one style; even the poetry was in prose; 
and it was all bound into a single volume 
with gilded edges. It looked like one book ; 
it read like one book; and to almost all of its 
readers it was in fact one book. It was God’s 
book. The Holy writings, from the Garden 
of Eden to the Day of Judgment, in every 
phrase and statement, in every turn of gram- 
mar and every mark of punctuation, came 
down out of the blue sky. 

On the other hand, the tendency to-day is 
to go just as far in the other direction. It is 
denied by some enthusiastic critics that the 
Bible has any divine side at all. It is classed 
by them with other books, and is studied by 
them like other books, and is discovered, so 
they say, to be in all respects like other books. 
The Bible is a human document entirely. The 
writers of it exhibit individual characteristics, 
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marks of temperament and peculiarities of 
style, as different from one another as Tenny- 
son is different from Longfellow, and Carlyle 
from Parkman. And these differences in these 
ancient authors, as in the modern, are in the 
men. 

The Bible writers are not even free from 
the limitations and prejudices, nor safe from 
the errors and ignorances, of their time. 
Some of them wrote good Hebrew and Greek, 
others not so good. Some of them knew what 
they were writing about, and set it down 
from their own experience; others gathered 
their information as best they could, and made 
all the mistakes in the process which are made 
to-day by the _ best-intentioned historians. 
Some of them wrote the books to which their 
names are attached in the pages of our Eng- 
lish Bible ; others did not write a word of the 
documents which are attributed to them, and 
never so much as saw or heard of them; in 
some cases the book and the commonly sup- 
posed author are several centuries apart. And, 
in any case, the Bible writers were men of 
like passions with ourselves. David wrote 
hymns, and so did Isaac Watts. Saint Luke 
wrote history, and so did Lord Macaulay. 
Amos and Spurgeon were both great preach- 
ers. 
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These two very different theories of Holy 
Scripture are held by two kinds of critics ; 
the word “critic” being here used in its tech- 
nical not in its conversational sense, to mean 
not one who complains but one who examines, 
not a finder of faults but a lover of study. A 
critic, in this sense, is a student. There are 
two directions which students of the Bible 
may take. They may devote themselves to 
the words of the Bible, or to the books of the 
Bible. That is, they may study the Scriptures 
with a microscope, comparing manuscripts, 
handling the grammar and the dictionary, and 
settling the exact text. Or, they may study 
the Scriptures in their human relationships, 
busying themselves with questions of date 
and authorship, with the geography and the 
history and trying to make out the intention 
of the books, especially as their writers may 
have been affected by the time and place and 
circumstances under which they wrote. The 
students who apply themselves to the words 
of the Bible are called lower critics; the stu- 
dents who apply themselves to the books of 
the Bible are called higher critics. 

It is a curious psychological fact that a 
great many of the lower critics hold the old 
theory of inspiration; while a great many of 
the higher critics hold the new theory. It 
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indicates a difference which is not only theo- 
logical but temperamental. The man who is 
more interested in adjectives and conjunctions 
and Greek endings than he is in anything else 
is by temperament a conservative person. He 
has a constitutional objection tonovelty. The 
man whose prevailing interests are in books 
and people is likely to have a sensitive imagi- 
nation and an open mind and to be attracted 
by new ideas. 

That the higher criticism does not of neces- 
sity lead to destructive or even to novel views 
of the Bible is shown by the fact that we are 
all higher critics. Very few have either the 
genius or the patience which makes the lower 
criticism possible. Almost all of those who 
are engaged in expounding or even in studying 
the Bible are higher critics. All the Sunday- 
school teachers, and nearly all the ministers 
are higher critics. That is, we are all inter- 
ested not in the single words but in the chap- 
ters and the books of the Bible; we are all 
trying to find out what the Bible means by 
such light as we can bring to it from history, 
from geography and from human nature. We 
must therefore make a further distinction 
which shall divide the higher critics into dif- 
ferent classes. This distinction is naturally 
made according to the basis on which these 
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students proceed in their Biblical studies. 
Some of them proceed upon the basis of tra- 
dition ; others upon the basis of induction. 
That is, some instinctively ask, What have wise 
and holy people said about the Bible? While 
others instinctively ask, What does the Bible 
say about itself ? 

The first of the two questions is old, and 
the answer is invariably conservative. Its 
reference is to the past,and they who ask it 
desire to follow in the footsteps of the fathers. 
The second question is new; only of late has 
it been very generally introduced into 
the discussion. It sets tradition quite aside, 
dismisses authority, and purposes without 
prejudice to examine only the actual facts. 
The answer to this question is by no means 
invariably conservative. The very novelty of 
it tempts the askers into a reaction from re- 
ceived theories. Some of the work which be- 
gins with this question is constructive, some 
of it is destructive. When it was first asked, 
most of the answers were destructive, so that 
conservative folk shuddered to hear them. 
Thus it was that the higher criticism got the 
bad name which it is now beginning to out- 
grow. To-day, more of the answers are con- 
structive, and the results tend to the mainte- 
nance of the faith. 
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Anyhow, whatever be the answer, it is the 
second question which we are at present bound 
to ask. To inquire what the good men of old 
time said about the Bible may bring satisfac- 
tion to our own souls, but it will never con- 
vince our neighbors. The answer to that 
question is no longer an effective argument. 
Men to-day are as indifferent to the theories of 
the rabbis of ancient Alexandria about the 
Bible, as they are to the theories of Greek 
doctors of the same era about the body. The 
modern man has great confidence in the 
modern scholar. The citation of the ancient 
assertions even of the saints does not impress 
him. 

We go, then, to the Bible itself to learn 
about inspiration. We examine there the 
effects of inspiration. God may have done 
this, or He may have done that: what did He 
actually do? The Bible may have been writ- 
ten in one way or in another: what conclusions 
are to be drawn from the actual book ? 

Coming thus to the Bible itself, we perceive 
at once that it is made up of various literary 
forms. The Old Testament begins with sev- 
eral chapters of that kind of writing which, 
when it is found on Chaldean bricks, is called 
myth and legend. This is followed by volumes 
of history, in the midst of which is a book of 
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ritual. Near the end of this historical record 
are two series of narratives which cover the 
same ground and tell the same story, but from 
different points of view. For example, one 
narrator, who is interested in the life of the 
whole people, tells us a great deal about Elijah 
and Elisha, prophets of the northern kingdom 
after the great schism. The other, who is in- 
terested only in the church, entirely omits 
Elijah and Elisha, as being dissenting min- 
isters. 

Then follow volumes of poetry. First, the 
Book of Job, a noble drama, in which by aid of 
dialogue and action one of the deepest problems 
of humanity is studied—the problem of pain. 
Then the Psalms, a collection of hymns and 
songs, some for use in service, some for use in 
camp, some for quiet reading; one a descrip- 
tion of a thunder-storm, another an ode for a 
royal wedding, another curiously arranged 
so as to have its lines begin with the letters of 
the alphabet in order; psalms of praise and 
prayer, psalms of malediction, psalms of 
retrospect, psalms of thanksgiving, psalms of 
penitence ; some of them filled with the love of 
God, so that they give us words to-day for the 
most exalted Christian feeling; some of them 
filled with the hatred of enemies, where 
the poet wishes that he might wash his foot- 
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steps in the blood of the ungodly, and would 
see his dog’s tongue red through the same. 
Then the Proverbs, a series of prudent sayings, 
a book of wise counsels for the moral govern- 
ment of life. After that, Ecclesiastes, written 
by one whose questioning of himself and of the 
universe is so profound and stern that the reader 
is in doubt at the end of the book whether the 
author believed or denied the immortality of 
the soul. ‘The man,” he says, “hath no ad- 
vantage over the beast, for both are vanity : 
both go to the same places ; both sprang from 
dust, and both turn into dust.” Then the Song 
of Solomon, a romance, a play, an operetta, in 
which only the allegorists can find a suggestion 
of religion. 

After the poets come the prophets, the 
preachers, the men who speak for God. And 
in the midst of their sermons two other com- 
positions in which imagination is summoned to 
impress the truths of revelation,—the book of 
Jonah and the book of Daniel. Then follows 
the New Testament, made up of biography, 
history and letters, and ending with the crypto- 
gramic poetry of the vision of St. John. 

This is the inspired book: this is the result 
of inspiration. Inspiration, thus judged by its 
fruits, is the spiritual force which produces such 
a book, or library of books, as this. 
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The Bible shows what inspiration is not. It 
is not a substitute for thought, or investigation, 
or study; neither does it secure accuracy of 
detail. There is nothing in its pages to show 
that the men who wrote them wrote in any 
strange or peculiar way. It is true that we 
read in our English translation that “ All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God ”; but 
we know that the accurate reading is that of 
the Revised Version where it stands, “ All 
Scripture inspired of God is profitable for 
teaching.” It is to be remembered that St. 
Luke, speaking for the sacred historians, be- 
gins his account of the life of our Lord by tell- 
ing us frankly that he has studied the matter 
with great pains; he has diligently found out 
all the facts he can: he has made all possible 
investigation, questioned everybody, read what- 
ever he could find, and set down the results. 
It is what any conscientious historian will 
say. 

St. Paul is continually putting things into 
his letters which show that he never dreamed 
of the use to which these writings are now 
put. Not one of them was composed like an 
essay or a treatise. Not one had in mind any 
remote future. The apostle wrote as we do, 
answering the questions of his correspondents, 
dealing with matters of present and local 
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moment, sending personal messages to his 
friends. He cannot remember, he says, how 
many persons he baptized in Corinth. Only 
Crispus and Gaius, he thinks. But wait,—yes, 
and all the household of Stephanus and per- 
haps some others, he knows not. It is as in- 
formal, as natural, as familiar as any serious 
letter which the postman will carry in his bag 
to-morrow. St. Paul is even doubtful in some 
cases of the accuracy of his own judgment. 
“T think,” he says, “I have the spirit of God.” 
Any earnest man may say as much. 

Accordingly, the inspired book forbids any 
theory of inspiration which is inconsistent 
with the use by the inspired historian of 
materials gathered from various sources; or 
which forbids a poet to try what sort of verse 
he can write by having the successive lines be- 
gin with the successive letters of the alphabet ; 
or which prevents the historian from making 
honest errors of detail, or the poet or the 
prophet from falling into honest errors even of 
moral judgment. 

What, then, do we mean when we say that 
these books are inspired ? 

We mean, in the first place, that they are filled 
with the spirit of religion. And here we an- 
swer at once the question of those who ask for 
the difference between the inspiration of 
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Isaiah and the inspiration of Shakespeare. 
They were both inspired. All achievement is 
inspired of God. The Greek philosophers 
were inspired: the Latin legislators were in- 
spired. They were all breathed upon of God, 
who have in any way enriched the life of man. 
But the inspiration of these Bible writers was 
in the direction not of letters, not of art, not of 
philosophy, and not of politics, but of religion. 
Theirs was a religious inspiration. By the 
grace of God they were men of religion, de- 
lighting in it, supremely devoted to it, caring 
for it as their contemporaries cared for wealth 
or conquest, the original possessors and reveal- 
ers of religious truth. 

And here we touch a second note in the 
meaning of inspiration. These men, we say, 
were blessed with an inspiration different from 
that of Dante or Shakespeare, because it had 
to do essentially with religion. But how did 
their inspiration differ, then, from that of 
other teachers of religion, from Augustine, 
from Bernard, from Luther, from the modern 
men whose books feed oursouls ? The answer 
is that the inspiration of the Bible men was 
primary : other inspiration is secondary. The 
great truth came from God to them, and they 
proclaimed it. From them it came to Augustine 
and Lutherand the others. It is like the relation 
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of men to truth in the progress of invention. 
We are in possession to-day of incalculably im- 
portant physical truth, which dominates the 
conditions under which we all live: truth 
about steam, for example, and machinery and 
electricity. Whence did it come into our life ? 
There was a day when one man was sole pos- 
sessor of it. He alone knew the great secret. 
He was the primary person in that region of 
knowledge, the discoverer of that realm. After 
that, a great multitude entered into the coun- 
try thus discovered. But you see the differ- 
ence between them and him. So with the far 
more important truths which we possess in re- 
lation to things spiritual. These truths which 
enter into all our thinking were once unknown. 
Nobody had ever thought of them. The 
truth of the oneness of God, for example, and 
then of the fatherhood of God: there was a 
time when these great ideas flashed in, as we 
say, upon the soul of one man. There he 
stood, thinking a thought of God which had 
never been thought before since the world be- 
gan. When he declared his thought to his 
neighbour he said simply that God told him. 
That is what happened: God spoke to that 
man. He was an inspired man. They to 
whom the inspired man spoke were in their 
turn inspired, and went about teaching and 
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transforming others: but theirs was a secondary 
inspiration. His was primary. 

Here, then, are two respects in which the 
inspired book differs from the other books. 
Its inspiration is in the first place religious; it 
differs in kind. And it is in the second place 
primary : it differs in degree. 

Inspiration is akin to genius. This is per- 
haps as near as we can get toan understanding 
of it. It is in the spiritual realm what genius 
is in art and letters and affairs. In the one as 
in the other, the human and the superhuman 
meet. Inspiration and genius are alike mys- 
terious; and the mystery of the one is the 
mystery of the other. When we learn the 
process by which Newton recognized the law 
of gravitation, we may learn the process by 
which St. Paul recognized the law of the 
resurrection of the spiritual body. The man 
of genius perceives new truth in nature, the 
man of inspiration perceives new truth in re- 
ligion. 

These men, whether in the Bible or out of 
it, are men like us, and yet unlike. Homer 
and Phidias and Cesar were of like passions 
with us, they had their human weaknesses in 
plenty, they shared the ignorance of their 
age and blundered because of it; but at the 
same time they were somehow lifted up above 
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us; somehow the light of God shone in their 
faces. So it was with Amos and Isaiah, with 
St. John and St. Paul. 

The men who wrote the Bible climbed the 
mount of God, as Moses of old ascended Sinai. 
They climbed up step by step, and sometimes 
stumbled, and were weary. Up they went on 
their own feet like other men. And there, in 
the mount, they met God face to face ; but in 
a cloud. In the supreme moment of that 
meeting, the cloud hides them from our sight. 
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Behold, I will send My messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before Me.—WMal, 3:1. 


Our Lord applied these words to John the 
Baptist. They belong also to every other 
minister of God. Indeed, they describe the 
mission and the service of every helpful man, 
whether in the ministry or out of it. Manya 
man has heard this call of God and has obeyed 
it as a lawyer, as a physician, as a merchant, as 
a citizen, as a neighbor. 

The chief difference between the man in the 
ministry and the man not in the ministry is 
that the one is so situated that he can give the 
whole of his time to the community, while the 
other must, in most cases, take some of his 
time for the support of his family. The min- 
ister’s salary is the money which is paid by the 
people of the parish that he may have nothing 
else to do but attend to them. 

I purpose to speak of the work of the min- 
istry according to the common meaning of 
that word, but almost everything which is to 
be said of the minister applies to all good 
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the definite and distinctive errands of the min- 
istry of the church, but we also want every- 
body, “in his vocation and ministry,”—as the 
Prayer Book says, taking the clerical word 
and applying it to the people,—we want 
everybody to feel himself called to be a mes- 
senger of heaven, no matter what his occupa- 
tion ; called to enter into that service whose 
purpose is to bring heaven out of the sky into 
our streets. 

The chief officer in ancient Rome was the 
man who built the bridges, the pontifex. 
There he sat enthroned above his fellows, the 
municipal commissioner of highways, to 
whom was committed the care of the streets 
and of the gates, and of the crossings of the 
river. It is worth while to remember this 
homely origin of the high word “ pontifical.” 
Whoever builds a road, exercises a pontifical 
function. When Mr. Ruskin desired to give 
his students an opportunity of social service, 
he took them out into the country close by 
Oxford to mend a road. It is said that they 
did not mend it very well, being unskilled in 
that art; but the endeavor was significantly 
right. It was asymbol of all ministry. 

The road which the minister is to build runs 
through a difficult country. It is all hill and 
valley, as Isaiah said, The minister’s business 
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is to fill every valley, and level every moun- 
tain, and to make the crooked places straight 
and the rough places plain. The specifications 
have been set to music; there they are in the 
oratorio of the Messiah, for the chorus and 
the orchestra, so that nobody who has heard 
that splendid singing can ever read them 
afterwards without the echoes of those har- 
monies ringing in his ears. But they are 
specifications, nevertheless: directions for the 
construction of a road. They involved prob- 
lems of spiritual engineering which have never 
yet been solved. 

A good deal of attention is being given at 
present to the fact that there is a decrease in 
the number of persons who attend the 
churches. This decrease is not so large nor so 
serious as it is sometimes represented. Indeed, 
the situation as compared with that of a cen- 
tury ago is most encouraging. Then there was 
indifference and loss and foreboding all along 
the Christian line. The church was especially 
in despair about the college. At Princeton 
there were only a few students who acknowl- 
edged that they were Christians; at Yale 
there was hardly one; at Harvard—outside the 
small number of men preparing for the min- 
istry—there was none at all. To-day, the col- 
lege everywhere is Christian, and the church 
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enters the new century in the consciousness of 
strength and in the fervor of faith. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that there are 
empty places in all the churches which should 
be filled by heads of families, and by those 
whose splendid social and beneficent activity 
during the week seems to take a rest on Sun- 
day. In the country, all the churches feel the 
discouragement of vacant pews: though here, 
the cause is often to be found in a general de- 
crease of the rural population ; the town grows 
smaller, and the congregation, of course, grows 
smaller. 

Another similar fact is that there is a de. 
crease in the number of applicants for ordina- 
tion. Such is the general report from the 
universities of Europe and of England, and 
from the colleges of America. Here again, 
there is a possible misunderstanding. The 
proportion of college men who go into the 
ministry has manifestly diminished. But the 
difference is in some measure accounted for by 
the fact that until comparatively recent years 
the minister was the only man for whom a 
college education was considered necessary. 
The doctor, and even the lawyer, could get 
along without it. The business man had 
no use for it. That distinction has now 
passed away. The result is that the college 
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has grown to its present proportions by the 
addition of men who are preparing for various 
other occupations. Nevertheless, there is a 
decrease in the number of ordinations, which 
is more than relative. 

This decrease is attributed by some persons 
to the higher criticism. It is continually 
harder, they say, in the face of the new light 
which is being brought to bear upon religion, 
in the presence of the new truths which enter 
now into the interpretation of the Bible, to ac- 
cept the doctrines of the Christian church. 
Men will go to the services of the church as 
laymen, exercising the layman’s large priv- 
ilege of quiet dissent, but they cannot con- 
sistently act as teachers. They are not able, 
as intelligent and honest men, to teach what 
the church teaches. 

There are undoubtedly doctrines which have 
been put forward out of all measure of right 
perspective, and have been asserted to be of the 
essence of the Christian gospel, which are dis- 
credited by the higher criticism. In this case, 
truth and error have come into contention, 
and the new truth has triumphed over the old 
error. Such Christian communions as have 
unhappily committed themselves to the losing 
side in this discussion must meet the inevita- 
ble consequences. They must not be sur- 
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prised if men who have the spirit of the min- 
istry pass them by and seek their opportunity 
elsewhere. The Christian Church is set to 
teach the truth of God. Whatever is the 
truth is the message of God and is divinely 
intended to prepare the way of God. No 
error, however venerable, however enshrined 
in sacred formulas, is worth the truth. If the 
diminishing lists of ordination candidates sig- 
nifies a diminishing zeal for truth on the part 
of the Christian churches, then let us thank 
God that our condition is thus sharply brought 
to our attention. 

But the higher criticism is the friend both 
of the truth and of the Church. It comes, as 
the new science came a generation ago, as an 
ally not as an enemy. It has vindicated the 
right of the Bible to be intelligently under- 
stood, and in so doing has wonderfully illum- 
inated it, made it alive again for us, brought 
it close to common life. It has been some- 
times extravagant, sometimes exasperating, 
sometimes mistaken. It has suffered, like all 
endeavors after truth, from the follies of en- 
thusiastic disciples. And, as always happens, 
people who ought to have known better, have 
taken the enthusiastic folly for the sober con- 
clusion. The time, however, has now come 
when the chief contributions of the higher 
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criticism are accepted by all persons who 
really know how to read and write. And the 
great statements of the Christian creeds stand 
firm as ever. 

No; it is not so much the higher criticism 
which is keeping men out of the ministry, as 
the lower salary. There is no money in the 
work of the ministry. Almost every success- 
ful minister could have earned more salary in 
some other occupation. -The material prizes 
of life do not come in the minister’s way. 
And these tangible rewards are to most men 
exceedingly attractive. The alert young man 
who sees a vision of his future finds there a 
good house to live in, a good account at the 
bank, sufficient means for the comforts and 
adornments and privileges of society, and the 
distinction and satisfaction which accompany 
financial strength. These things he wants. 
And the ministry cannot promise to put him 
in possession of them. 

To these discouragements of the higher crit- 
icism and of the lower salary, are to be added 
the inevitable difficulties which arise from the 
nature of the ministry and from the nature of 
the minister. 

The nature of the ministry makes the work 
difficult. Consider the mission of the minister : 
he is to be the messenger of God, and to pre- 
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pare the way of God. As God’s messenger 
he is to spiritualize society. He is to main- 
tain resolutely in the face of incredulous 
auditors, that the invisible is better than the 
visible, that the future is more important than 
the present, that the soul is more precious 
than the body. And this he is to do ina 
prosperous generation, given to material inter- 
ests. 

As the preparer of God’s way he is to so- 
cialize society. He is to insist upon fraternity ; 
to set himself against everything in the life 
about him which is against brotherhood, to 
overlook and overpass all foolish barriers, to 
defy ancient prejudices, to get the social ideals 
of Jesus realized in common life,—a very dif- 
ferent thing from getting people to read books 
or hear sermons about them. And he is to do 
this in an individualistic generation, strongly 
tempted to selfishness. 

It is like rowing against the tide; he rows 
and rows and rows, and seems to make no 
progress. There he is in the river between a 
mill on one side and a mansion on the other, 
and there he stays; with all his putting forth 
of strength he seems unable to make any 
change in his relation to the mansion or the 
mill—they still confront him. 

This difficulty in the nature of the ministry 
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is aggravated by the nature of the minister. 
He is tempted by all the temptations of his 
people. He needs his own sermons. Often 
he has to comfort himself with the reflection 
that his preaching is a means of grace to him- 
self, whether it helps the congregation or not. 
He has to fight the devil not only in the com- 
munity but in his own soul. And he gets on 
but a brief distance in his ministerial life be- 
fore he learns that the one thing which counts 
in the work to which he is called is not learn- 
ing, nor manners, nor eloquence, nor any sort 
of ability, so much as_ personal character. 
He helps by what he is. And when he con- 
siders what he is, his soul is filled with dis- 
may. 

Moreover, he is conscious of new and subtle 
temptations, peculiar to his calling, which are 
pulling him down, and making him worse 
rather than better. Then he understands what 
was meant by the saint who feared lest hav- 
ing preached to others he himself might be a 
castaway. And he reads with a new meaning 
and a new application our Lord’s words in the 
Sermon on the Mount, when He said, “ Many 
will say to Me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in Thy name, and in Thy 
name have cast out devils, and in Thy name 
have done many wonderful works ? And then 
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I will profess unto them, I never knew you.” 
Who are these who account themselves even 
the familiar friends of the Son of God, and 
then find that He never knew them? They 
are the ministers of religion, who have saved 
the whole parish and lost their own souls. 

The work of the ministry is hard work. It 
is no wonder that men feel in all honest hu- 
mility that they are not equal to it. 

Ihave thus dealt with the difficulties of the 
ministry, partly for the sake of the sympa- 
thetic understanding of the congregation, but 
still more in the hope that some young man, 
within the reach of these words, may find in 
them a call to his own soul. The church 
needs more ministers, but they must be men 
who have the spirit of the ministry. Such 
men will be surrounded not by the dignities 
but by the difficulties of the position. 

For all the barriers across the way into the 
ministry, God be praised. 

There is a diminishing attendance at the 
services and a diminishing number of men are 
asking for holy orders. Let all who are in 
search of ease or popularity take notice. But 
let the strong man stop and think. Does 
church attendance mean anything vital and 
necessary to the life of a people? Is it or is 
it not, related to their standard of morals, to 
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their civic and social demeanor, to their ideals ? 
Has the Christian minister an essential work 
to do in his proclamation of the message of 
God and in his preparation of the way of 
God? Is the work worth doing? Is there 
need of men to doit? When these questions 
are answered in the affirmative, discourage- 
ments become incentives. If there is a great 
work to be done for God and man, and if it is 
not being very effectually done, then it is plain 
that God is summoning the men who believe 
in it, and can do it, tocome in with their 
strength. 

I am sorry that church attendance is de- 
creasing and that fewer men are coming into 
the ministry; but I am glad, also. For it 
means, I hope, that the church and the min- 
istry are being delivered from the burden of 
an unconsecrated laity and of an indifferent or 
self-seeking clergy. The worst thing that ever 
happened to the church was the conversion of 
Constantine. Constantine came in, and Dives 
with him, the devil acting as usher. The 
church became popular,—in a bad way. She 
met the woe which is pronounced in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount on those of whom all kinds 
of men—the foolish as well as the wise, the 
evil as well as the good,—say pleasant things. 
That was worse than all the persecutions put 
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together. It became easier to be a Christian 
than not. 

Now if the time shall come again when 
there shall be no remotest relation between 
church attendance and social advantage, and 
when no wise man shall enter the ministry of 
the church expecting to get any possible 
worldly benefit thereby, then we may look for 
a return of the old days of faith and devotion. 
When the Christian church is composed of 
Christian people, when membership in it and 
ministry in it mean unusual character, then 
the Kingdom of God, whose way the church 
is intended to prepare, is nigh at hand. 

So with the difficulties and the obstacles 
which confront the minister: difficulties of be- 
lieving and of living, obstacles in the work and 
in the worker,—they are like the examination 
which keeps guard at the college and at the 
public office to see that only the right men 
get in. The right man does not fear them. 
On he goes in spite of them into the joy of 
the ministry. 

There are difficulties of believing. Men 
are beset with doubt. Thoughtful people are 
asking questions and are getting no good an- 
swers. And these are imperative and essen- 
tial questions, which everybody must some- 
how answer for the satisfaction of his soul, 
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for the right being of his life, for strength 
and comfort in the face of inevitable grief: 
questions about God, questions about the reve- 
lation of God in Jesus Christ, questions about 
duty, questions about the significance of pain, 
questions about the next day after death. 
They are greatly in error who fancy that the 
day of doctrinal teaching is done. The day 
of dogmatic teaching is indeed done, when 
the preacher said you must believe this be- 
cause I tell you that it is true. But we are 
living in a time when men are profoundly in- 
terested in the assertions of the Christian 
Creed, and want light and conviction. To 
make these assertions plain to the common 
reason ; to set them forth in such simple, nat- 
ural, appealing words that they shall be ap- 
preciated by the people who sit in the back 
seats on Sunday evenings; to bring them 
into relation with actual life in its trials, its 
crises, its discouragements, its manifold per- 
plexities ; to guide, to strengthen, to console ; 
this is the joy of the ministry. The minister 
sits in his study and gathers about him the 
great books of his time and of all time, and 
makes their great thoughts available for his 
people. 

There are difficulties of living, of making 
the ends meet, of supporting a family ona 
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meagre income. These problems the minister 
does not face alone. They belong to the lot 
of a majority of his parishioners. The men 
and women who go to his church are engaged 
as he is in the hard endeavor to live a large 
life on a small salary. The fact brings him 
into intelligent sympathy with them. He 
understands their worries. He knows why 
they make such small contributions to domes- 
tic missions: they have their own domestic 
missions. He understands the importunity 
with which the interests of the common day 
demand their time, and how hard it is for the 
men of his parish to get away from the store. 
In this likeness between his lot and theirs is 
the minister’s opportunity. Here his example 
counts. The kind of life which he lives under 
these adverse conditions impresses the com- 
munity greatly for good or ill. The cheerful 
minister makes a cheerful parish. The parson- 
age whose plain living does not prevent high 
thinking, where frugality in the pleasures of 
the table makes possible a beautiful prodi- 
gality in the delights of books and pictures, 
where it is daily demonstrated that money is 
not essential to the best happiness, but that 
taste and ingenuity and a sense of humor and 
the serenity of faith and the warmth of love 
will more than make up for the lack of it,— 
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such a parsonage preaches a sermon of its 
own, and the smoke of its chimney ascends to 
God straight as the smoke of silver censers. 
To live that lifein the midst of one’s people, 
with them and for them, is to enter into peace 
and joy. 

So, too, with the obstacles in the nature of 
the ministry and in the nature of the minister. 
To overcome them: to deliver the message of 
God, to prepare the way of God, in spite of 
them, even by means of them; is a blessed 
undertaking. 

I have dealt almost entirely with the diffi- 
culties of the ministry. And yet I have meant 
the sermon to be an invitation. Into this great 
work, with its hardships as well as its bless- 
ings, God summons every man whose heart 
responds. ‘That response is an assurance of the 
Divine appeal. If these opportunities appeal 
to any man, so that he sees here a work worth 
doing for God and his neighbor, and is in- 
clined to do it; if he is the sort of man to 
whom a difficulty is as the sound of trumpets ; 
such a man sees God beckoning him this day. 
He is called of God to the work of the min- 
istry. 
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Behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.— 
Luke 2: 10, 11. 


Ir is a Christmas text, but I intend to 
preach an Advent sermon. The words of the 
angel stand between Advent and Christmas 
like the dawn between the night and the day. 
Here the seasons change ; here the Old Testa- 
ment ends and the New Testament begins ; 
here expectation rises into fulfilment. Let us 
listen then to these two notes which sound in 
this celestial music, expectation and fulfilment. 
What did the announcement mean on Christ- 
mas Eve to those Jewish shepherds? and 
what does it mean to us, keeping our Cbrist- 
mas Eve in the warmth and light of all the 
Christian centuries ? 

The Messianic expectation found its first 
expression in the Hebrew prophets. It is 
plain, however, in the earliest of them that it 
was a common attitude of mind. Indeed, it 
goes back so far that the Old Testament people 
made it coeval with the race itself. Adam 
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faces to the future, and anticipated the time 
when a son of theirs should bruise the head of 
that old serpent, the devil. In the days of 
Amos, however, most men were looking for a 
day of general settlement in which the ene- 
mies of Israel would get their deserts, but all 
Israel would be blessed. This pleasant antici- 
pation Amos rudely interrupted. He saw in 
the Day of the Lord a universal visitation of 
the wrath of God, from which not one of his 
congregation might hope to escape. 

Then came Hosea, maintaining like Amos, 
the certain destruction of the wicked, but 
bringing as his message from on high the 
equally certain persistence of the love of God. 
In the sight of the wickedness of the people, 
he foresaw the inevitable approach of punish- 
ment, but he had faith to believe that punish- 
ment would be remedial. He read in his own 
tender heart a revelation of God permitting 
punishment and general misery not in anger 
so much as in sorrow, as a sharp but necessary 
lesson which some of the people would learn, 
and having learned it would return to God in 
penitence. And he declared that such a pen- 
itent nation would be blessed. In _ the 
midst of the darkness he saw a great light. 
The future, he said, shall be better than the 
present: the best is yet to be. 
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To this expectation, Isaiah brought his doc- 
trine of the remnant. That is, he emphasized 
the hope that though the nation should be des- 
troyed, yet a remnant should escape and be 
saved and thus become the beginning of a 
righteous people, a little colony which should 
grow into a Kingdom of God. This idea 
Isaiah made his own by his continual insistence 
on it. He saw the axe laid at the root of the 
national tree, and expected that it would fall, 
but out of the roots he saw anew stem grow- 
ing into a new and greater tree. The Messi- 
anic expectation then, as it was taught by 
Hosea and Isaiah, involved vast calamities 
which should try men’s souls, the sea and the 
waves roaring, men’s hearts failing them for 
fear, after which should come a reign of 
righteousness and peace. In that good time 
Israel should be the world-power, holding 
Egyptand Assyria as subject provinces. 

As Isaiah and Hosea agreed in the expecta- 
tion of the Golden Age, so Isaiah and Micah 
agreed in declaring that it should be brought 
about and ruled over by a Saviour of the 
people. Micah saw him a peasant, coming 
like David the shepherd, from the simplicity 
of the farm and the sheepfold. But Isaiah 
has no words large and high enough to de- 
scribe him adequately. “The government,” 
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he said, “shall be upon His shoulder: and His 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, 
the Mighty God, the everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace.” 

These four men lived all in the same half 
century. They came together in the latter 
part of the eighth century before Christ. They 
all confronted the same national danger, the 
invasion of the Assyrians. In the time of 
Amos and Mosea this danger was on the far 
horizon. In the time of Micah it had over- 
taken the northern kingdom and destroyed 
it. In the time of Isaiah the Assyrian had 
come down like a wolf on the fold, and was 
hammering at the gates of Jerusalem. These 
men gave the Messianic expectation form and 
a voice. By the grace of God, they brought 
it definitely into human consciousness. 

When we say that they originated the 
Messianic idea we mean that they did for it 
what Darwin and Wallace and Huxley and 
Spencer did for the idea of evolution. They 
did not invent it. They became aware of it. 
They became aware of the fact that there is a 
Divine principle of progress in the world, 
whereby through all manner of obstacles and 
over all impediments and in spite of protest 
and distress, God is working out the develop- 
ment of righteousness among men, as the river 
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flows into the sea. I compared it to evolution : 
that is a fair description of it. The Messianic 
expectation corresponds in the realm of the 
spirit to the doctrine of evolution in the realm 
of matter. It made history and experience 
intelligible. It strengthened the people of 
Israel to endure disaster after disaster, con- 
fident that even in their deepest misery all 
things were somehow working together for 
good. “Though He slay me,” they said, 
“yet will I trust in Him.” 

To this expectation, as the prophets of the 
eighth century taught it, other centuries added 
details. Thus far the hope of the future was 
a prophecy of national happiness. It had to 
do with the nation. Then Jeremiah came, the 
prophet of the individual; and after him 
Ezekiel, the prophet of the institution. That 
is, Jeremiah declared the care of God for every 
man, and maintained that the destiny of 
every man depends upon himself; and Ezekiel 
assembled men, the survivors of a broken and 
ruined nation, into a church. By and by in 
the second century, the book of Daniel, with 
its apocalyptic images and visions, mightily 
affected the minds of thoughtful men. And 
out of all this came the Messianic hope in the 
form in which it stirred men’s souls in the year 
one. 
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The Bethlehem shepherds, in common with 
their neighbors, expected three events: jirst, 
a battle between God and Satan, between the 
powers of good and the powers of ill, between 
the Jews and the Gentiles ; second, a judgment 
pronounced by triumphant righteousness upon 
all workers of iniquity, especially upon the 
heathen, who would be condemned, some said 
to slavery with the Jews for masters, some 
said to everlasting fire ; and chard, a kingdom, 
the Kingdom of God, established here on 
earth, with the saints for citizens, with the 
heavenly Jerusalem for capital, having no- 
where in it any poverty, any oppression, any 
pain, any sorrow or crying, or any sin. Some 
held that this kingdom, this ideal common- 
wealth, this state of social satisfaction, should 
be at once established, if necessary by force. 
These were the zealots, the Socialist party, 
made up mostly of the poor and the discon- 
tented. Others held that the kingdom, though 
infinitely desirable, would best be brought 
about by prayer and patience and the provi- 
dential course of events. These were the 
Pharisees, the conservative folk, well-to-do, 
having no immediate individual grievance. 
The Pharisees hated the Zealots, as men of 
moderate minds, in the days before the civil 
war, hated the Abolitionists, and for the same 
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reason. But all agreed that these three events, 
the battle, the judgment and the kingdom, 
should be brought about by a fourth event 
which should precede them all, the Advent of 
the Messiah, of the Anointed One—anointed, as 
the manner of theJews was, in token of his place 
and work as the messenger of God,—called in 
Greek, the Christ. Christ should lead the 
forces of the good against the forces of the 
bad: Christ should sit upon the uplifted seat of 
judgment, to bless the Jews and curse the 
Gentiles: Christ should rule over the King- 
dom of God. 

This Messianic expectation was in every 
Jewish heart. This it was to which the souls 
of the shepherds responded instinctively, with 
fear and gladness, when the sky blazed above 
them, and the choirs of angels sang, and the 
voice said, “Behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all the people; 
for unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ, the Lord.” 

Such was the expectation. Let us now con- 
sider how He who was then called Christ, the 
Lord, fulfilled it. 

He declared plainly that He came to fulfil 
this Messianic expectation. Twice He permit- 
ted His disciples to call Him Christ: once at 
Cesarea Philippi, when He said, “ Whom say 
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ye that I am?” and Peter answered, “Thou 
art the Christ”; again at Jerusalem, when 
He entered the city on Palm Sunday attended 
by a great multitude singing in procession, 
“ Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” Twice He declared openly that He was 
the Messiah, long expected. Once when John 
the Baptist sent to ask Him, “ Art Thou He 
that should come?” and Jesus answered by 
healing the sick and helping the poor, doing 
Messianic service, showing His credentials and 
saying, “Go and tell John what you have 
seen and heard.” Again when the high priest 
presiding at His trial, said, “I adjure Thee by 
the living God that Thou tell us whether Thou 
be the Christ,” and Jesus said, “I am,” and 
added to this plain declaration a statement 
which perplexes us, but which they who heard 
it recognized clearly to be a claim to the pos- 
session of all the Messianic power and to the 
fulfilment in Himself of all the Messianic 
prophecy : “ Hereafter shall ye see the son of 
man sitting on the right hand of power and 
coming in the clouds of heaven.” That was the 
common symbol of the Messiah conquering 
and judging and reigning. That was the way 
in which they expressed it in the language of 
religion. The moment He said that, the High 
Priest rose up in horror, crying, “ We need no 
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further witness. You have heard His own 
words: what is your verdict?” and they all 
said, “ He is guilty of death.” 

I have taken these four passages to confirm 
and illustrate the constant Messianic quality 
of the life of Jesus. From the time of His 
baptism, if not before, He knew that He was 
the Christ, in whom the centuries of Messianic 
expectation had found fulfilment. He was ap- 
pointed to be the Saviour of the world; He 
was to lead the armies of God against the 
devil, He was tosit in judgment over the whole 
race of man, He was to be the ruler of the 
righteous kingdom of the world to come. 

You see at once how different this was from 
the position of any philanthropist or philoso- 
pher or prophet. He went about doing good, 
He taught a beautiful and gentle doctrine of 
the love of God and man, He touched the 
depths and the heights of spiritual truth. 
Sometimes for an entire chapter this seems to 
be the whole of it; and we think of Him asa 
saint and a sage, living for our example and in- 
spiration a simple, self-sacrificing, uplifted life. 
But we turn the page and come suddenly upon 
one of these marvelous, revealing sentences, 
and it is as if we had been pleasantly walking 
along the sunny slopes of a familiar hill and 
had stumbled upon the discovery that the 
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whole heart of it was fire. The Messianic ex- 
pectation and the consciousness that in Him it 
was fulfilled placed Him completely outside 
the ordinary classifications of men. He went 
about the roads of Palestine, the heir of all 
the ages, Son of Man and Son of God, know- 
ing that He held in His hand the everlasting 
destiny of every man, knowing that He was 
the rightful ruler of the planet, the King of 
humanity, the Lord of all. “J am from 
above,” He said. 

Jesus fulfilled the Messianic expectation in 
its essentials. He dealt with the prophets as 
with the law, correcting and spiritualizing their 
words: ‘You have heard it said by them of 
old time, thus and so, but the truth is this.” 
Thus He took the battle of Messiah against Sa- 
tan and showed that it is fought in every hu- 
man heart. It is true that He chose a zealot 
to be one of the Twelve, but He gave no en- 
couragement to the revolutionary plans of so- 
cial discontent. As for the restoration of the 
Jewish people to the throne of David, and the 
subjugation of the Greeks and Romans, and 
the establishment of a world-power, He took 
no step in that direction. The disciples could 
not understand it. To the very last, they 
hoped to sit on thrones, and asked, “ Wilt 
Thou at this time restore again the kingdom 
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to Israel?” He said, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world”; “the Kingdom of God is within 
you”; the valley of the decision, the battle- 
field of the eternal forces, is your own soul. 

He took the judgment of Messiah, deciding 
between the evil and the good, and changed 
the qualifications. The Pharisees were teach- 
ing men that, if they wished to be approved 
of God, they must keep the Sabbath, mind the 
rules of ceremonial purity, and do a great 
many things which had been added to the law 
which was written in the Bible. Jesus de- 
picted a day of judgment in which no refer- 
ence was made to any of these matters, the 
conditions of acceptance with God being nei- 
ther ceremonial nor ecclesiastical, nor even 
doctrinal, but wholly ethical. The good 
people are good, He said; that is their charac- 
teristic. They are friendly folk, useful and 
helpful, loving their neighbors and showing 
their love by their fraternal ministration: of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven. You make 
distinctions between the ritually clean and the 
ritually unclean in articles of food, but men 
are not defiled by that which they eat, but by 
the evil words which they speak, bearing wit- 
ness to an evil heart. This contradicted the 
whole Pharisaic system, and made the Phari- 
sees His enemies. 
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He took the Aingdom of Messiah and erased 
from it all marks of Jewish privilege. He 
questioned the tradition that the Christ should 
be in any national sense the son of David, for 
that implied the establishment of a Jewish 
kingdom. He pointed out that even in the 
tradition David called Him Lord: He was 
over David. Hesaid that “ Many should come 
from the east and from the west and should 
sit down in the Kingdom of Heaven, but that 
the children of the kingdom should be cast out.” 
He opened the privileges of God to the whole 
family of man. 

All this He did, fulfilling the Messianic ex- 
pectation but not completing it. He continued 
it. Taking it out of all its local limitations 
and making it a part of the life of the whole 
race, He strengthened, purified, and extended 
it. The season of advent is not kept in com- 
memoration of an ancient dream come true, 
of a great chapter of a closed book, of an 
event in history. Jesus found men in the atti- 
tude of expectation, and the effect of His life 
and death and resurrection was to justify that 
attitude and confirm it. The Messiah must 
first prepare the world for the Kingdom of 
God; thus He came in His great humility. 
Then shall He judge the world, and there- 
after reign forever in His glorious majesty. 
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Of the two last things which He said before 
He went out of sight, the first was this: “Ye 
shall be witnesses unto Me”’; and the second 
was this: “I will come again.” 

Herein is contained the present meaning of 
the Messianic expectation. It means social 
service and individual responsibility. 

Christ came and set man not to dreaming 
but to working. The Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand, He said, but its advent waits upon the 
endeavors of good people. It must be sought, 
and brought to pass ; and this involves an un- 
ceasing effort to make this present world hap- 
pier and better. Thus the Messiah sent His 
disciples to heal the sick and preach the gos- 
pel. They were to minister both to the souls 
and to the bodiesofmen. Thereby He defined 
the Messianic social duty. In the light of that 
duty we ought to ask ourselves, “ What am I 
doing to increase and distribute that great joy 
of which the Advent angel sang on Christmas 
Eve? What contribution am I making, first 
in my own home, and then outside, to the hap- 
piness of life? In what respect is the small 
world in which I live better at this moment 
because of me?” It is one thing to havea 
vision of an ideal commonwealth, and to have 
faith that God will some day make it true; 
but it is another and a better thing, to realize 
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that such a vision can be made true only as we 
ourselves codperate with God. 

Indeed, whether we like it or not, and 
whether we are doing anything about it or not, 
we are individually responsible. To the call to 
social service is thus added the warning of in- 
dividual responsibility. The Messianic King- 
dom shall surely come, but our place in it will 
be determined by the results of a judgment. 
Jesus Christ found that expectation when He 
came, and confirmed it.. We shall every one 
be judged of God. We shall some day stand 
each of us in His presence and be judged. 
Jesus Christ, both God and man, knowing as 
God the ideal of a righteous life and knowing 
as man the temptations which beset us—He 
will pronounce upon our destiny. The Messi- 
anic expectation implies the unspeakable im- 
portance of moral decisions. It means that 
day by day, as we say “yes” and “no,” we 
are determining our eternal future. He who 
came on Christmas Day to save us from our 
sins will come again. “ Behold,” He says, “I 
come quickly.” God, give us grace that we 
may answer out of a good conscience, “ Even 
so, come, Lord Jesus.” 
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And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them; and they were 
sore afraid. And the angel said unto them, Fear not.—Luke 
2: 9. 


THE moment the angel saw the Christmas 
shepherds, he perceived that they were afraid. 
That was perfectly plain. The light flamed in 
thesky above them, the glory of it filled the 
fields about them, the brown grass of the winter 
pasture shone like gold, the wool on the sheep’s 
backs was colored like the sky so that the 
shepherds seemed to have in charge the flock 
of the golden fleece. The men’s hearts were 
lifted up with sudden wonder, but more with 
fear. The celestial apparition frightened them. 
The sight was one of splendor, not of dread ; 
but in Rembrandt’s picture even the sheep are 
scared. The shepherds drew a swift, instinc- 
tive inference of ill. The gates of heaven 
opened, the glory of the Lord shone out, and 
every shepherd thrust up his elbow between 
him and the light as if to ward away an enemy. 

The truth is that even to this day, after all 
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planet, we are not yet quiteat homehere. We 
are not in familiar and confident accord with 
our surroundings. We live in expectation of 
evil, as our forefathers lived in expectation of 
Indians. The settler built his house in the 
midst of the clearing, surrounded by the forest. 
The woods were thick and dark and very im- 
perfectly explored. Every unwonted snapping 
of a twig suggested danger. A strange sound 
at night, in the dark, recalls us instantly to 
that primitive position. What did I hear? 
What did it mean? What form of evil lurks 
in the surrounding shadows? Our reason, it 
is true, comes to our rescue, and laughs us out 
of our alarm. But the alarm is the natural, 
human emotion. The unknown is presumably 
unfriendly. 

This is hardly the result of personal ex- 
perience. No Indians have ever come out of 
our woods; no ghosts or burglars have dis- 
turbed our rest. The natural powers have 
treated us with constant kindness. So far as 
our own experience goes, the unknown is good, 
means good, and brings good. And this cheer- 
ful interpretation of the world is asserted also 
by our faith. Indeed, both Christianity and 
civilization take man by the hand, like a child 
in the dark, and tell him, like the Christmas 
angel, that he need not fear, The persistence 
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of fear shows the strength of the primitive 
instinct. 

Think, then, of the world upon whose dark- 
ness shone the light of heaven’s open gates. 
The whole world lay in fear. 

Men were afraid of God. God was mani- 
fested chiefly in the world of nature, which 
nobody understood. The world of nature 
seemed a world of chance. It was represented 
by the weather, which was now bright, now 
dark, now still, now stormy, nobody knew 
why. God revealed Himself every day in the 
weather, and men were afraid of Him. He 
seemed a capricious person, sometimes friendly, 
sometimes unfriendly, changing from one mood 
to another with no ascertainable reason. His 
conduct was past calculating. Suddenly, with- 
out the smallest provocation, He would send 
storm and tempest, fire, flood, plague or 
famine. 

The chief purpose of popular religion was to 
get on the good side of God. It was an ex- 
pression of fear. It was an endeavor of man to 
protect himself against God. What does God 
like? He likes ceremonies and sacrifices. Let 
us, then, be very careful about these matters. 
What does God dislike? Evidently, He dis- 
likes whatever brings bad luck. Bad luck, men 
said, is the result of the divine displeasure. 
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Somehow, it came to be believed that the left 
is the unlucky side. It was considered an 
affront to God to look at the moon over one’s 
left shoulder. Whoever did that felt that God 
would punish him. One day, the Emperor 
Augustus, who sent out the decree that all the 
world should be taxed, set his left foot on the 
floor before his right, on getting out of bed in 
the morning. Thereupon he got back into bed, 
and stayed there. He did not dare to face a 
day which was begun in that inauspicious 
fashion. He was sure that God would bring 
disaster upon every undertaking of that day, 
in revenge for the disrespect of that left foot. 
Think what a conception of the unfriendliness 
of God is implied in such asuperstition. With 
such fear of the unknown in the midst of the 
intelligence of the palace, what must have been 
the continual dread which beset the souls of 
men in the ignorance of the cottage. 

One time, the Jews, encamped at the base of 
Sinai, believed that God was on the top of that 
mountain. There was a wild storm raging, 
the peak was covered with black clouds, and 
out of the clouds came fire and the sound of a 
voice. And the people were in a state of ter- 
ror. They said to Moses, “ You go up and 
find out what God says, and tellus. But don’t 
let God speak in our ears, lest we die.” They 
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ought to have begun to sing “ Nearer, My God, 
to Thee, nearer to Thee.” But that was pre- 
cisely opposite to their desire. So, also, the 
shepherds, seeing the sky begin to blaze with 
light celestial, thought that God was coming ; 
and they were horribly afraid. That is, even 
among those who were best instructed in re- 
ligion, men were in fear of God. Thou shalt 
fear the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
seemed the first and great commandment. 

The second, Thou shalt fear thy neighbor, 
seemed equally an expression of the meaning 
of the facts of human life. Men were every- 
where afraid of men. The note of fear in the 
story of the shepherds has its source in the 
thought of God, but the note of fear in the 
other Christmas story of the wise men begins 
with the thought of Herod. All the wisdom 
of the wise men did not prevent them from be- 
ing afraid of Herod. Indeed, they showed 
their wisdom in their fear. Herod was a 
proper person of whom to be afraid. It is true 
that his slaughter of the children of Bethlehem 
was not recorded in the common chronicles 
of the time, but worse things are there set 
down concerning him. 

Not many of the rulers were so bad as Herod. 
Or is it only that we are not so well acquainted 
with the tragedy of their lives? Anyhow, 
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they were bad enough. They oppressed the 
people. So did the nobles, so did the rich, so 
did almost everybody who was strong enough 
to hurt his neighbor. It is true that the Ro- 
man law was good, and that there were just 
men who endeavored to enforce it. But the 
general impression which is conveyed to the 
reader of the history of the Roman Empire is 
that cruelty and fear walked in all streets. Re- 
member only the amusements of the time, and 
follow in imagination the audience as they go 
home from the stadium to their own houses. 
How will men and women who have been de- 
lighting in the spectacle of murder, deal with 
their domestic servants ? The poor man was 
beaten and trodden under foot. That was the 
lot of whole populations. The world was filled 
with fear. Overhead was God, on every hand 
was man. The general aspect of life was 
unfriendly. 

Then came the Christmas angels singing 
their new song of joy and love. “ Fear not,” 
cries the herald, reassuring the scared shep- 
herds. “Glory to God in the highest,” sings 
the celestial chorus, “and on earth peace, good 
will towards men.” You see how the carol 
met with its music the two kinds of fear 
under which men lay trembling. ‘“ Peace on 
earth,” where men were sore afraid of men; 
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and good will from heaven that men may no 
longer be afraid of God. 

He who was born on Christmas Day came 
that He might cast out fear. He has not suc- 
ceeded yet in that high mission, if we are to 
measure success by the disposition of the least 
receptive. But that is not the way to measure 
it. Even in His own day, while He spoke face 
to face with men, the two old fears continued. 
By and by, the Christian religion itself in- 
creased them. To the fear of God derived 
from nature, whereby men dreaded what He 
might do to them in this present world, was 
added a fear of God derived from Scripture, 
whereby men dreaded what He might do to 
them in the world to come. To the fear of 
man, aggravated by natural brute enmity and 
ambition, was added a fear of man, aggravated 
by the zeal of religion. It seemed as if the 
Christmas message had met with defiance and 
contradiction at the hands of Christians, and 
as if the coming of the Prince of Peace had 
but justified and deepened all the ancient ter- 
rors which He meant to drive away. What 
did they preach about on Christmas Day in the 
Dutch churches while the Duke of Alva and 
his Christian soldiers were pounding at the 
gates? The doctrine of the wrath of God 
within, and the crying of the inquisition 
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without, must have perplexed the preacher in 
his interpretation of the Christmas text. 

It is hard to realize the great patience of 
God, and to accept the fact of the slow prog- 
ress of good. The Christian spirit enters into 
our general human life like the elemental 
forces, and takes its place with the other influ- 
ences which gradually but invincibly change 
the character of the race. God has all the 
time there is, and there seems to be a great 
deal of it. Little by little, even atom by 
atom, the coral reef is lifted up above the sur- 
face of the sea. It is a symbol of the divine 
method. After the same manner, man is lifted 
up out of deeps of ignorance and sin and fear. 
The spiritual force, like the natural force, 
works without haste but without rest. Storms 
come and seem to sweep all back into primeval 
chaos; but the force continues. By and by 
the time comes when the dullest eye sees the 
effect. Jesus Christ, when He came, brought 
with Him into this world an everlasting spirit- 
ual force whose final result shall be the casting 
out of fear. He introduced into our life alove 
of God and a love of man in the face of which 
fear cannot abide. We have already got a 
long way past the old formula, “ Fear God and 
keep His commandments, for this is the whole 
duty of man”: that is not the Christian sum- 
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mary of the law. He whose name hallows 
this day said, “ Love God and your neighbor” : 
love, not fear, is the fulfilling of the law. 

Christ came that He might cast out the fear 
of God. He would have us stand in holy awe 
of God, and reverence Him, and be assured 
that in the supreme justice of God, love—even 
love—expresses itself in the necessary form of 
punishment. But He would have all this in- 
terpreted by the fact of the divine fatherhood. 
He would have us render a filial reverence. 
He would have our awe so mingled with affec- 
tion that the thought of the divine presence is 
a perpetual joy. 

When we read in the Old Testament that 
God was angry, let us remember that that was 
said before Christmas. God is never angry. 
He is much too great for that. Anger goes 
along with impotence. It is an assertion not 
only of our disapproval, but of our weakness. 
It takes the place of effective action. “ God is 
a righteous judge, strong and patient.” It is 
true, every word of it. “ And God is provoked 
every day”: no. “If a man will not turn, 
He will whet His sword”: never. God is our 
Father. If the son will not turn, will the 
father sharpen his sword? Not if he is a 
Christian father. The Christmas angels had 
no swords: neither did they appear to men 
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who were in armor. The scene was one of 
peace and gentleness. The word of the an- 
nunciation of God was made to men who 
watched their flocks, to a devout maiden as 
she said her prayers, to students as they read 
the wide book of the shining sky. These were 
all persons in whose daily lives the beatitudes 
would make no serious interruption. God 
comes in the likeness of a man, the Eternal re- 
veals Himself in human life, and the man is 
first a little child in His mother’s arms, and 
then a carpenter, and even after He enters defi- 
nitely upon His heavenly mission, He behaves 
Himself so quietly, deals with men in so famil- 
iar and brotherly a fashion, and so avoids all 
that is spectacular and compelling, that His 
human herald—he who next takes up the 
Christmas song and puts it into prose—asks 
in perplexity, “Art Thou He that should 
come, or do we look for another?” They 
were looking fora king, or at the least for the 
commander of an army. The humility of 
God, the quietness, the patience, the unobtru- 
siveness of God, the friendliness of God, mis- 
led them. They were waiting for a manifesta- 
tion of God which should make them afraid. 
Jesus said, “ Fear not, little flock.” It was 
the word of the Christmas angel over again. 
God is never angry with us. Even our sins 
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are done against His love, not against His 
wrath. 

When we read in the New Testament that 
God will punish men forever in the unquench- 
able dungeons of the burning pit, we are to 
say to ourselves that this is the misconception 
either of us who read or of those who heard 
and wrote. Punishment, yes; whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap, yes. But 
punishment in anger, never in any world. 
Hell-fire, yes ; if no other figure will suffice to 
convey to our dull minds God’s great desire 
that we shall do His will, and God’s strong 
love which even by pain accomplishes our sal- 
vation; but love forever, love everywhere, 
even in hell. The Christ with the uplifted 
arm in Michael Angelo’s picture of the Last 
Judgment was not born in Bethlehem ; he was 
born in the hearts of mistaken men, who inall 
honesty measured him by themselves. There 
he stands in anger, cursing his enemies. But 
the real Christ, who is the manifestation of 
God, prayed for them. Oh, when we see Him 
face to face, we may be sad, we may be bit- 
terly ashamed, but we shall not beafraid. His 
perfect love, which we shall then begin to 
understand, will cast out fear. 

Christ came to put away the fear of man. 
It was indeed a new commandment which He 
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gave, “ That ye love one another.” And He 
made it new beyond all comparison with the 
wise words of other teachers, when He added 
the interpretation, “ As I have loved you.” 
His birth in the stable at Bethlehem conse- 
crated the affection of the family, blessed the 
love of fathers and mothers and children, even 
in the sordid poverty of tenement houses. 
Nobody is so obscure as to be outside the 
warm circle of the Christmas benediction. 
His daily companionship with the Twelve, 
His affection for Mary and Martha and 
Lazarus, consecrated friendship. The eternal 
God manifests Himself in man, and being 
thus a sharer in our life, sits at humble tables, 
and takes long walks across the fields of Gali- 
lee with humble men, holding out hands of 
affection to them, saying, “ Ye are My friends.” 
Thus, by His example, He blessed the inter- 
course of simple people, choosing them out in 
preference to all the great and wise, that 
thereby He might include us all. His words 
of mercy, His loving interest in the general 
life, His endeavor—always in quiet ways—to 
make the world about Him better, consecrated 
that larger friendship which shows itself in 
social service. In Him dwelt all the fulness 
of the godhead bodily, and He revealed and 
declared His divinity by going about doing 
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good, healing the sick, comforting the sad, 
blessing little children, preaching the ever- 
lasting gospel, making people happy. At 
last, He illuminated even the darkness of 
death. Taking away fear out of the heart of 
man, He even took away the fear of death. 
He made it possible to descend into the valley 
of that black shadow without ever losing sight 
of the blessed sky ; He showed how all the 
hills which make the shadow belong to the 
celestial range of the delectable mountains, 
and are touched at the top with the same 
light which shone upon the shepherds. 

Thus, wherever He went, fear fled away. 
They who learned of Him had no more dread, 
but walked with serene souls through the hard 
places. They, in their turn, carried the bless- 
ing of peace with them. So it comes to us, 
keeping our Christmas feast with joy and grati- 
tude and love. We celebrate the abolition of 
fear. We look about us, and perceive indeed 
that war has not yet ceased, and that cruelty 
still lingers among men, but we perceive also 
that the kingdom of peace has much wider 
boundaries than it had a year ago. We look 
above us, and over all is the Eternal Father, 
regarding us with unimaginable affection. 

Let us set ourselves against whatever in us 
or in others perpetuates man’s fear of man, 
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and makes the world unfriendly and unhappy. 
And let us change all fear of God into the per- 
fect love of Him whose blessed birth the 
Christmas angels sang, who still says, as of 
old, “It is I, be not afraid.” 
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year finds no place in the service of the church. * 


There is no allusion to it in the scripture les-' 


sons; and no appointed prayer makes its ap- 
propriate petition. The ancient calendar of 
the Roman Empire on which Julius and Au- 
gustus wrote their names at large, is not the 
calendar of the Christian seasons. Our New 
Year’s Day comes in November, or at the be- 
ginning of December, with the Feast of St. 
Andrew, or with the First Sunday in Advent. 
Sometimes the saints’ day begins the Christian 


-year, and sometimes the Sunday, according as 
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they come in order; but one or other marks 
the transition from the old year to the new. 


, We turn the leaf to find on the next page 


either the name of Him who was the first of 
all disciples, or else the reminder of His com- 
ing who at the last day shall gather all true 
disciples under His holy and perpetual protec- 
tion. No emphasis is put upon the first of 
January. 
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Indeed, the beginning of the civil year with 
the first of January is an arrangement which 
is much later than the prayer-book, and be- 
longs, as you remember, to very modern 
times. Everybody who pronounces the names 
of the months thoughtfully perceives that Sep- 
tember means the seventh month, October the 
eighth, November the ninth, and December 
the tenth; while, in fact, these are the ninth, 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth months. Accord- 
ing to this reckoning, the year begins with 
March. So, in truth, it did, in England, up to 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
first of January was not the legal beginning 
of the year among English-speaking persons 
until 1752. That is, New Year’s Day is one 
of the most modern of holidays, being later in 
history than Thanksgiving day, and only a 
little earlier than the Fourth of July: and it 
has not yet gained admission to the conserva- 
tive pages of the Book of Common Prayer. 
In the Prayer-book, the first of January is ob- 
served as the Feast of the Circumcision of 
Christ. 

Nevertheless, in all our hearts, this day is 
New Year’s Eve. We are in the spirit of one 
who is about to enter upon a new undertaking. 
Instinctively, we assume the attitude of the old 
God for whom the month of January was 
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named, looking two ways, forward and back, 
remembering the past and questioning the 
future. The transition from one year to an- 
other is, of course, wholly arbitrary. There is 
no difference in point of fact between to-day 
and to-morrow. We shall be only twenty-four 
hours older than we are. But there is a dif- 
ference in feeling. There is a moral differ- 
ence. To-day we stand upon the threshold of 
a new mansion of the soul, purposing to make 
a new beginning, by the help of God. Our 
prayers are New Year’s prayers. This is in- 
deed the eve of the circumcision. But that is 
shut up between the covers of the book. We 
never thought a word about it till we got to 
church. 

Being, however, in church on the Eve of the 
Feast of the Circumcision of Christ, let us see 
if we cannot bring the old day and the new 
together. Are they, indeed, at a remote dis- 
tance one from the other? Must we assign 
one to the natural world, of actual human 
joys and sorrows, and the other to the 
ecclesiastical world, of symbols and conven- 
tions and ancient history ? On the contrary, 
I desire to show that no commemoration could 
be more appropriate than the remembrance of 
the circumcision of our Lord on the first day 
of our new year. They might have tried the 
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saints’ days, one after another, from Andrew 
at the beginning of the alphabet to the sons of 
Zebedee at the end; they might have tried 
the holy seasons, now of praise and now of 
penitence; nothing could have been selected 
which should have contained a message more 
fitting or have conveyed a meaning better 
adapted to the spiritual needs of the first day 
of a new year than the festival of the circum- 
cision. 

For the circumcision of our Lord, corre- 
sponding in this respect to Christian baptism, 
was the service in which He received His 
name. “ When eight days were accomplished 
for the circumcising of the child His name was 
called Jesus.” This, then, is the Festival of 
the Sacred Name. It stands at the beginning 
of all our calendar days, as the solemn formula 
“In the name of God,” was recited in old 
times at the beginning of services, and written 
at the top of important documents. 

In the name of God : that is what we write 
this day across the top of the first of these 
three hundred and sixty-five blank leaves. 

We mean under the direction of God, pro- 
tected by Him, guided by Him, depending 
upon Him: as it says in the proverb—“ The 
name of the Lord is a strong tower, the right- 
eous runneth into it, and is safe.” Into the 
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alternatives of the year, into its perplexities, 
its manifold temptations, its besetting perils, 
into the unknown way whose destination no 
man may predict, we enter in the name of 
God. “I will strengthen them in the Lord: 
and they shall walk up and down in His 
name, saith the Lord.” That is, we begin the 
year with courage and confidence, because we 
know that all the years are in His hand. 
When we say In the Name of God, we de- 
clare our faith in Him. And this we do at 
the beginning of the year, in anticipation of 
all possible disaster. 

Nothing is more certain than that sorrow 
shall come before the end of these twelve 
months to various members of this company. 
That is written in the plain course of natural 
events. It isa part of the inevitable procedure 
of human life. We shall encounter some dis- 
appointment, we shall meet some form of fail- 
ure, some pain, some bitterness of distress, 
some great grief. This will not be the lot of 
all of us, but it will be the destiny of more 
than one. Let us face it to-day in the name 
of God. What shall we do about it when it 
comes, and what shall it do with us? That 
depends entirely upon the meaning which 
these words carry to our own souls. If the 
name of the Lord is in very truth our strong 
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tower, if He is our mighty fortress, then indeed 
we shall be safe. If God is a vital reality to 
us, so that our life is in His life, and our will 
is His will, and with our hand we hold His 
hand, then we know that God will lead us, and 
help us, and bless us, and bring us at last 
through whatever sorrows into His light and 
joy perpetual. And that faith will interpret 
all the days of the new year, begun, continued 
and ended in the name of God. 

The words imply more than the divine pro- 
tection; they signify our humble obedience. 
We are to begin the year resolving to do the 
will of God. Our initial business is to ascertain 
that we are in honest accord with the divine 
intention. Is the thing right? Is itof sucha 
nature that we may be sure of His approval ? 
The plans and ambitions of this year, the desires 
of our hearts, the things which we wish to do 
and to get, can we consistently bring them be- 
fore God ? 

Let us, for example, write the name of God 
over our individual January accounts. That 
is, taking the words to imply the submission of 
all our undertakings to the approval of God, 
let us consider, as the year begins, how this 
may apply to such a very practical and homely 
matter as the regulation of our personal and 
domestic expenses. For these are not only 
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concrete facts, easy to examine, and indeed, at 
this season of the year, demanding examination, 
but they are also illustrative and significant, 
They go a good way to reveal the direction of 
our interests. 

I have in mind particularly what is com- 
monly described nowadays as the simple life. 
Social life tends naturally towards more and 
more elaboration, and this brings us into the 
presence of two perils. On the one hand it 
exaggerates the importance of the exterior 
things with which it is concerned, and on the 
other hand it diminishes the time and means 
which can be used for the general social good. 
That is, the elaboration of life implies impend- 
ing materialism and selfishness, either of which 
is sufficient to destroy the soul. 

Accordingly, the test by which to determine 
whether or not we are living the simple life is 
properly a subjective test. The simplicity of 
life does not consist in the fewness of the things 
which one possesses. A man whose income is 
five hundred dollars a year is not on that ac- 
count living the simple life. Neither has the 
man who spends five thousand dollars a year 
forsaken it. The appearance of the parlor 
furniture is not a sure proof, neither is the 
number of courses at dinner a certain evidence, 
upon which to pronounce whether the simple 
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life or some other life is lived by the people of 
the house. There is no virtue in an artificial 
simplicity. There is no reason why the rich 
should behave as if they were poor. The 
question turns upon the effect which is pro- 
duced upon us by our surroundings. Living 
as we do, what sort of persons are we? 
What kind of thoughts do we think? With 
what manner of occupation do we fill our 
time ? What do we care for most ? In what 
ways are we continually endeavoring to make 
the world about us happier? When the Sec- 
ond Adventist informed Mr. Emerson that the 
world was about to come to an end, Mr. 
Emerson answered, “I can get along very 
well without it.” That is one of the formulas 
of the simple life. The heart of the matter is 
the spirit of detachment, whereby we make 
free use of all the pleasant things without 
being dependent upon them. St. Paul had 
that spirit, who said, “I know both how to be 
abased and how to abound; everywhere and 
in all things I am instructed both to be full 
and to be hungry, both to abound and to be in 
want.” He did not care. His supreme inter- 
ests were quite apart from chances and changes 
such as these. Wealth and poverty—I mean 
decent poverty—are only forms of financial 
weather, hot and cold, or wet and dry, through 
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which the soul should pass, without serious 
attention, bent on other things. 

Let us consider, then, as the new year be- 
gins, how we may best apply our income to 
the increase of our store of imperishable hap- 
piness. Let us spend our money for that 
which shall genuinely profit us and our neigh- 
bors, making us all better, contributing to the 
general joy of good living. Let us examine, 
for instance, the relation between what we 
spend upon ourselves and what we spend for 
others, and see if it is a right relation, such as 
may properly exist in an account which begins 
in the name of God. 

I have spoken of accounts because the be- 
ginning of a new year brings such matters 
naturally to our attention. There is another 
volume, lying blank to-day, across whose first 
page we ought to set the inscription, In the 
Name of God. I mean the book of our ap- 
pointments. One of the curious and significant 
differences between the past and the present 
is to be found in the fact that our grandpar- 
ents kept journals, in which they wrote not 
only a record of events but their reflections 
upon contemporary life, while we keep very 
brief reminders in engagement books of the 
things which we intend to do. It illustrates 
our habit of hurrying on from one thing to 
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another, and our substitution of living for 
thinking. 

Here, then, are the blank pages of these 
books. Suppose we review the appointments 
of last year, and see how large a proportion of 
the matters which we added to the routine of 
our days may be profitably continued into 
these new months. How much of it was 
worth while? What shall we subtract, what 
shall we add, to make this year a better year? 
A book like this represents our plans. The 
routine is that which must be done, whether 
we like it or not. There is no room here for 
good resolutions, except the determination to 
do all this more faithfully, more thoroughly 
and more cheerfully. Our new year’s plans 
concern the added undertakings. To what 
shall we apply our minds this year, in addition 
to our daily tasks? Let us definitely settle 
with ourselves what subjects we shall study, 
what great book we shall read, what particu- 
lar service we may render to our fellow men 
this year, in the name of God. 

I have interpreted that great phrase as im- 
plying first the protection of God, and then 
the obedience of man. These two meanings 
meet when we begin to consider our sins. If 
we intend to write In the Name of God across 
the threshold of the new year, and to enter into 
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the future in that spirit, it is plain that we 
must amend our living. We must seek the 
divine protection not only against the assaults 
of pain but against the assaults of sin; and 
we must renew our resolution to obey God not 
only in our plans but in our common conduct. 
Let us not be of those who shall claim that 
they have lived in the name of God, only to 
find that they are unknown among His faith- 
ful servants. Let us beware lest taking His 
Holy Name in vain we fall under the inevitable 
condemnation. What we desire is to realize 
in our own experience the divine order of 
the Lord’s Prayer, where we first pray, ‘“ Hal- 
lowed be Thy Name,” and then, as fruit and 
consequence, proceed to pray, “ Thy Kingdom 
come.” The second waits upon the first. 
Wherever the Lord’s name is hallowed, there 
the Lord’s kingdom of righteousness and peace 
comes naturally. 

We would be better. We would put be- 
hind us this and that besetting sin, which got 
the mastery over us so many times during the 
past year. Plainly, this is the season of new 
effort. This is the time to undertake a new 
campaign. This is the day in which to come 
with penitence to God, and with correspond- 
ing promises of better living. What do I 
need? Wherein doloffend? O God, therein 
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give me Thy prevailing help. For we are to 
remember that the first day of January is not 
adequately described when it is called the Fes- 
tival of the Name of God. Any pagan can 
keep such a day as that. It is the Festival of 
the Human Name of God. On that day He 
in whom the Eternal God revealed Himself to 
us, was named. And they named Him Jesus ; 
that is, Saviour. Because He came to save us 
from our sins. The apostles said that there was 
no other name under heaven given among men 
whereby we can be saved. They said that 
faith in His name would make the weakest 
strong, and illustrated it by setting a lame 
man on his feet and sending him into the 
temple leaping and praising God. That is 
what Christ does to-day for every lame soul, 
painfully hobbling along the hard ways of a 
bad world. Whoever puts his faith in Him, 
and takes Him for the Lord and Master of his 
life, is made strong, on the last day of an old 
year, or on the first day of a new year, or on 
any other day. 

All this comes to expression in the text. It 
is a good prayer to learn by heart, and to 
make the word of the year. “Help us, O 
Lord our God, for we rest on Thee, and in 
Thy name we go against this multitude.” 
This was the prayer and the creed of a king 
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in a day of battle. Asa went out to fight 
with Terah the Ethiopian at Mareshah. How 
long ago and far away it seems. ‘And Asa 
cried unto the Lord his God, and said, Lord, it 
is nothing with Thee to help whether with 
many, or with them that have no power; 
help us, O Lord our God; for we rest on 
Thee, and in Thy name we go against this mul- 
titude.” Behold, it is our own battle, against 
pain and against sin. The multitude is the 
crowd of our impending failures, of our assault- 
ing temptations, it is the assembly of all the 
obstructing difficulties of the year. Thus we 
stand confronting them. Thus we pray, taking 
that old prayer upon our lips, and repeating 
that old battle cry of faith and courage, 
“Help us, O Lord our God; for we rest in 
Thee, and in Thy name we go against this 
multitude.” 


WISE MEN AND PRIESTS AND SCRIBES 


Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the 
days of Herod the King, behold, there came wise men from 
the east to Jerusalem,—WMatt, 2: 1. 


THE wise men were unwelcome visitors. 
Jerusalem hated the east. Indeed, the Jews 
were not a friendly nation towards any of their 
neighbors. They were at enmity with all the 
points of the compass. ‘Their earliest foe lived 
in the south, in Egypt. Herod, the king, whom 
they all properly detested, was set over them 
by their latest foe, from the west, whose 
capital was at Rome. But most of all they 
hated the east. Out of the lands which lay in 
that direction, had come first the army of 
Sargon and then the army of Nebuchadnezzar, 
and had destroyed their nation. These eastern 
folk had broken down the ancient kingdom of 
David and Solomon, past repair. As for the 
north, there was the great gate of the country. 
The land was defended by the sea on the west, 
and by the deep cleft of the river on the east ; 
all armies from either of these parts of the 
world must take the northern road. Nobody 


knows whence the Epiphany wise men came, 
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nor by what way they traveled. We may 
freely guess, then, that they came along the 
old trodden thoroughfare out of the east, and 
through the northern gate. Anyhow, they 
were unwelcome. They represented regions 
and races which the Jews hated. 

The bitterness of this hatred and the nature 
of it are shown in two curious writings of the 
Old Testament: in the book of Esther and in 
the book of Jonah. 

The purpose of the book of Esther was to 
stir the old fires of race hatred. It is the worst 
book of the Bible. For even in the Bible there 
are good and bad. Some of these books are bet- 
ter than others; some are not so high in spirit 
nor so helpful to the reader; some might well 
have been omitted. For example, the Song of 
Solomon was written by Lord Byron, and Ec- 
clesiastes was written by Colonel Ingersoll. I 
mean that the authors of these books were men 
of these two types and were actuated by the 
motives which these two names represent. 
The Song of Solomon is a love song, quite 
without reference ta religion. And Ecclesiastes 
is the work of one to whom the voice of cur- 
rent religion was not the voice of truth. But 
Esther was written by Thomas of Torquemada, 
the general of the inquisition. That is, the 
book is filled with that fierce hatred which 
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finds occasional expression in the Psalms, as 
when the psalmist hopes to wash his footsteps 
in the blood of the ungodly and that the tongue 
of his dogs may be red through the same. 

The King of Persia in the book of Esther is 
Ahasuerus, who is known in history as Xerxes, 
—the Xerxes who commanded the army of the 
east at the pass of Thermopylz. Esther is his 
favorite queen, a Jewess; but the king does 
not know her race. Haman is a prince who 
quarrels with Esther’s uncle, Mordecai, and in 
pursuit of his quarrel gets the king to issue an 
edict authorizing a general destruction of the 
Jews. The situation is one with which even the 
history of our own times has made us familiar. 
Esther, however, accuses Haman to the king, 
and gets him hanged on the high scaffold 
which he had made for Mordecai, and the king 
is persuaded to issue another edict authorizing 
the Jews to massacre the Persians. This edict 
goes into immediate effect, and on the first day 
the Jews kill five hundred gentiles in the 
palace alone. The king then asks Esther if 
she is not satisfied, and she begs that the 
massacre may be continued a day longer. On 
the second day, three hundred more are slain 
in the palace. Meanwhile, seventy-five thou- 
sand gentiles were put to death in the country 
at large. 
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This story was being read in the synagogue 
of Jerusalem when the wise men from the east 
knocked at the door. It shows the bitterness 
of the enmity with which the Jews regarded 
the gentiles. 

The book of Jonah, on the other hand, is a 
protest against this bitter spirit, and was in- 
tended as a satire upon one of its prevailing 
motives. The root of bitterness grew not only 
in the soil of ancient strife, watered with the 
blood of old battles, but also in the soil of re- 
ligion, enriched with ancient prejudices. It 
grew mainly out of a jealous love of God. 

It says in the commandment that God is a 
jealous God. That was an attribute which ap- 
pealed strongly to the Old Testament mind, for 
they were a jealous people. They desired to 
have God quite to themselves. “QO God,” 
they prayed, “Thou art my God,”—a good 
prayer, unless there is in the soul of the wor- 
shiper a feeling that God must not be at the 
same time his neighbor’s God, in the same 
sense. God was their God, and the idea that 
God loved a gentile as much as He loved a 
Jew, the idea that God cared as much for 
wise men of the east as He did for priests and 
scribes was altogether incredible. They were 
as unwilling to believe it as a child would be 
unwilling to believe that his mother loved the 
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neighbor’s children as muchas she loved Him. 
God was the father of Israel; that was His 
house, His great house, roofed with the sky, 
but shut in between the desert and the moun- 
tains, and between the river and the sea. 

Then somebody, who had a larger concep- 
tion of God than that, wrote this story. Once 
upon a time, he said, God sent a prophet to 
preach to the people of Nineveh. “ Arise, go 
to Nineveh, that great city, and cry against 
it.” But the prophet would not go. Indeed, 
the immediate act of Jonah was to make his 
way as fast as he could in exactly the other 
direction. Instead of starting for Nineveh, in 
the east, he started for Tarshish in the west. 
Now the ship in which he took his passage 
was manned by pagan sailors. The story be- 
gins with a strong contrast between Jonah and 
these gentiles. There was a great storm, and 
the sailors cried every man to his God, but 
Jonah was asleep. They waked him up to say 
his prayers, and found that the storm was oc- 
casioned by his presence. Even then they 
were most reluctant to put him overboard, and 
rowed hard, but in vain, to bring the boat to 
land. They prayed again, to Jonah’s God, 
and cast the prophet into the sea, and feared 
the Lord greatly, and offered Him a sacrifice, 
and made vows. 
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Then Jonah went to Nineveh, as he was bid- 
den, and preached his sermon,—‘ Yet forty 
days and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” And 
all the people of Nineveh paid heed, and re- 
pented of their wickedness and turned to God, 
and the forty days came to an end and Nine- 
veh was spared. But it displeased Jonah ex- 
ceedingly, and he was very angry. He re- 
proached God, saying: “ Did I not tell you so 
at the beginning? Did I not say that Thou 
art a gracious God, and merciful, slow to 
anger, and of great kindness?” The gentiles 
of Nineveh had prayed to God, and God had 
heard their prayers. He had treated the citi- 
zens of Nineveh as if they had been citizens of 
Jerusalem. Jonah was very angry about it. 

A great many people were insympathy with 
Jonah. They were conscientiously opposed to 
foreign missions, because they were afraid that 
the foreign missions would be successful, and 
that in consequence God would love for- 
eigners. 

Then came the Epiphany, and Christ was 
manifested to the gentiles. That was the true 
beginning of the Christian religion. Chris- 
tianity, as a distinctive force in the world, is to 
be dated not from the nativity, and not from 
the circumcision, but from the visit of the 
wise men. For these events are significant 
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not so much in the world of historical fact as 
in the world of spiritual symbol. At the 
nativity, God revealed Himself in human flesh 
—a great event, greatest of all events, but 
waiting for interpretation. God has indeed 
come, but for whom? On the eighth day, be- 
ing circumcised according to the law, He was 
made a member of the Jewish Church. Is 
that the answer to the question? God has 
come for the Jews. God, made manifest in 
man, is born in a Jewish family, and without 
hesitation joins the Jewish Church. He disap- 
pears in the institution. The light shone in 
the universal sky on the night of His birth, 
and we hoped that He had come for the sake 
of the whole world, even to save us gentiles. 
But no; immediately they send for the priest, 
and the priest goes in, closing the door behind 
him, leaving us all outside. 

But look, as we stand shivering without, 
who are these at the head of the street, com- 
ing down our way? They ride on camels, 
and have treasures in their hands, and show 
the signs of a long journey. They are all of 
them gentiles, wise men from the east, not a 
Jew among them. See, they stop before the 
house into which the priest entered ; they open 
the door and go in and we go in with them, 
being kinsfolk of theirs, and thus we all kneel 
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down together in that blessed presence, and it 
is revealed to us that the Lord is our Lord also. 
Yes, He joined the Jewish church, but that 
was only a symbol of His wish that all men 
everywhere should enter into the institutions 
of the spiritual life by the nearest door. The 
circumcision suggests the sacrament of bap- 
tism, but the Epiphany suggests the sacrament 
of the holy communion. And who are these 
communicants, partaking of the benediction of 
His presence? Kneeling in love and veneration, 
offering Him their gifts; who are these first of 
all the Christian communicants ? Thank God, 
they are pagans; they are gentiles; they rep- 
resent humanity not on its ecclesiastical but 
on its natural side. They are the men whom 
Esther hated, and at whose salvation Jonah 
was displeased exceedingly. The whole world 
comes in with them: nobody is left out. 

Thus it is by the Epiphany that Christmas 
is given its distinctive Christian interpretation. 
It is here revealed that Christianity is a 
universal religion, independent of all priests 
and scribes. 

Naturally, the priests and scribes objected. 
So did most of the church people. 

The emphasis of the priest is on the church. 
He magnifies the church. Occupied as he is 
with matters ecclesiastical, busy with the or- 
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ganization and administration of religion, de- 
voted to the progress of the institution, plan- 
ning for it night and day, standing or falling 
with its success or failure, he thinks not only 
that the church is the most important society 
on earth but that God in heaven is of the same 
opinion. God cares for the church. His grace 
is in the church ; whoever wants it must come 
here to get it. They who belong to the church 
are the children of God; others are His chil- 
dren also, but only in the sense in which cats 
and dogs and all living creatures are members 
of His family. Outside the church there is 
small chance of salvation; though possibly 
some of the better heathen, being at such a far 
distance from church privileges, may be for- 
given by reason of their ignorance. God isin 
the church as the fire is on the hearth, where 
the room is warm while outside the wind 
blows cold. 

That was the assured conviction of every 
priest who met the wise men on their way to 
Bethlehem. That was the church idea of that 
time. 

You remember what happened in the course 
of the first Christian sermon. I suppose that 
we may call the discourse of our Lord at Naza- 
reth in the synagogue the first Christian ser- 
mon. There He said, as He preached, that 
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Elijah fed a heathen widow, and that Elisha 
healed a heathen soldier, implying that these 
were excellent examples. Thereupon the 
whole congregation rose up and seized the 
preacher and put Him out of the synagogue, 
intending to throw Him over the side of the 
hill. 

You remember what happened to put an 
end to the sermon which St. Paul preached in 
Jerusalem on the stairs of the castle. There 
had been a riot in the temple court, in which 
the apostle had been beaten, and out of which 
he had been rescued none too soon by the gar- 
rison of the castle. The riot was caused by a 
rumor that Paul, whose friendship with 
gentiles was a matter of common scandal 
among church people, had brought the gentiles 
into the temple itself. When they heard that, 
they determined to kill him, and were engaged 
in that enterprise when the guard came. At 
the top of the stairs, Paul stopped and spoke. 
Master as he was of the art of speech, he com- 
pelled attention. So they listened, until at 
last he uttered the word gentiles. Then at 
that word, they cried out all together, and 
cast off their coats as men about to fight, and 
threw dust into the air, finding no stones at 
hand, shouting, “ Away with such a fellow 
from the earth.” 
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These were protests of the people, in the 
spirit of the priests, against the epiphany idea 
of the universality of religion. And the time 
came, as we all know, when the protests of 
the priests and of the people prevailed. They 
had their way in the middle ages. The 
splendid, free, universal religion of the spirit 
was brought back into the old bondage to the 
institution. Men said the same things about 
the Christian Church, which had been said 
before about the Jewish Church. They went 
back into the idea of God which was ap- 
plauded in the book of Esther, and satirized in 
the book of Jonah. They believed again that 
God was in the church, and nowhere else. 
They rejoiced in the monopoly of God. They 
kept the festival of the wise men, but if an 
actual wise man of the east had presented 
himself at the altar of the church, he would 
have been turned away. Indeed, the wise 
men of the west found little hospitality there. 

The priests had their dominion in the mid- 
dle ages. Then came the scribes. 

The emphasis of the scribe is on the book. 
He magnifies the book. All the day long is 
his study in it, great treasures of spiritual 
wisdom does he find in it for himself and for 
all other men, the heavens are open as he 
turns the pages, and, like the priest, he comes 
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to think that the Bible is the greatest book, 
and then the only book, not only on the earth 
but in the sky. God, he says, is in this book, 
and in none other. When the wise men came 
asking their eager question, “ Where is He 
that is born King of the Jews?” The matter 
was referred to the king as being likely to 
know about kings; and he referred it to the 
scribes ; and the scribes referred it to the book. 
All that was worth knowing was in the book. 
There, indeed, they found the answer. 

It is true that when they had read the an- 
swer, they shut the book and went back to 
their homes. The wise men made their way 
alone from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. Not a 
scribe was with them. Of course, there is a 
good meaning of the word scribe, and there is 
a good meaning of the word priest. But 
when we speak of a scribe in the bad sense, 
we mean just that kind of man: the man who 
opens the book, and finds the truth, and then 
shuts it and does nothing. Thus our Lord said 
of the scribes that they had the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven—every great book unlocks 
one of the doors of the kingdom of heaven— 
but that they neither went in themselves nor 
did they let anybody else in. 

These were the scribes, then, the men of the 
sacred book. They said that God spent His 
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days and nights, as they did, in the study of 
the book. It was God’s book. He wrote it, 
and was init. And He had written nothing 
else. They viewed with the heaviest displeas- 
ure the reading of Greek authors. They care- 
fully counted all the words of the book, and 
then all the letters. Their business was to re- 
cite the book, and to hear the recitations of 
their pupils. 

Then our Lord came and treated the book 
with a freedom which took away their breath. 
He said that there were mistakes in it, and 
that those mistakes had to do not with matters 
of geology or of history, for which it would 
have been easy to find an explanation, but with 
matters of morals. He criticised even the Ten 
Commandments, which the scribes said had 
been written by the finger of God in heaven, 
saying that they did not go far enough, and 
proceeding to show how far they ought to go. 
He said that Elijah, who called down fire from 
heaven on his enemies, was no fit example for 
a Christian man. 

The first Christian martyr was stoned to 
death for the offense of speaking disrespect- 
fully, so they said, about the Bible. That was 
their continual contention with St. Paul. He 
criticised the Bible, saying that a good deal of 
it was now obsolete, and must be given up. 
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He had no use for the book of Leviticus, which 
was the Bible sanction for all the sacraments 
and for the order of the sacred ministry. He 
assembled a church council at Jerusalem to de- 
bate the most important question which was 
ever discussed by a general convention: Shall 
we obey the Bible or not? that is, for ex- 
ample, with regard to circumcision. They de- 
cided that they would not obey the Bible. 
They would do whatever seemed good to the 
Holy Ghost and to themselves. It was the 
formula of a thousand revolutions, and it 
struck the scribes with palsy. 

But the scribes, like the priests, had their 
day in spite of these beginnings. They rose 
up at the Reformation, putting the infallible 
Bible in the place of the infallible church, and 
saying all the old things over again. They 
exceeded all their predecessors. The original 
Hebrew of the Old Testament had consisted 
only of consonants. The Jews supplied the 
vowels as they went along. At the beginning 
of the Middle Ages certain Jewish rabbis 
wrote the vowels in. This they did to the 
best of their ability, using whatever scholar- 
ship they had. This made the text of the 
Bible which was in the hands of the new 
scribes. And because their theory demanded 
a Bible without error, they maintained that 
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even these vowels were inspired by God. They 
separated the Bible from all other books, find- 
ing the divine voice there, and there alone. 

Wise men came, asking questions, as is the 
manner of wise men, and the scribes declined 
to answer them. Indeed, they could not an- 
swer them. They fell back into the position 
of theadversaries of St. Stephen and St. Paul. 
Paul and Stephen came again, reading the 
Bible in the old free way, intent on finding 
out the truth about it and the truth in it, by 
the aid of the ever-present Holy Spirit, and 
the scribes cried out that they were irreverent 
and unbelieving persons, having no faith in 
the supernatural, enemies of the faith. The 
time for casting stones having now gone by, 
they threw books at them, heavy with solid 
words. 

The new scribes, like the new priests, were 
conscientious and religious persons. They 
were men of God. That we know by our own 
acquaintance with them. For this is a matter 
of contemporary history. The man of the 
church and the man of the book are still our 
neighbors. Yes, I hope that we ourselves are 
men of the church and of the book, but not in 
the priest-and-scribe way. The priest says, 
God is only in the church; the wise men, see- 
ing the star shining over Nineveh and Baby- 
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lon,—and somehow losing sight of it within 
the walls of Jerusalem,—declare that God is 
blessedly present wherever any two or three 
are met for any earnest purpose in His name. 
The scribe says, God is only in the book; the 
wise men, reading as they run in the wide page 
of the sky, declare that God is inall the books 
wherein the soul of man perceives His pres- 
ence and finds His blessing, and outside of all 
the books in the revelation of the universal 
world. 

God is present in all life. They are in error 
who imagine that He is confined within the 
walls of any sacred city. That is the message 
which the Epiphany wise men bring with them 
out of the East. 


FAITH AND SALVATION 
He that believeth not shall be damned.—WVark 16: 16, 


Ir is an old-fashioned text, which has been 
long disused. It was formerly expounded fre- 
quently, and the exposition scared the con- 
gregation. I have not selected it, however, 
for that purpose. 

When these words were pronounced by 
Jonathan Edwards in his pulpit at North- 
ampton, and enforced by illustrations which 
he drew not from Scripture nor from ob- 
servation, but from visions such as Dante saw 
when he made the pilgrimage of hell, his 
hearers involuntarily braced their feet against 
the church floor to keep from sliding into the 
bottomless pit. There it lay open between 
the pulpit and the front pew. They felt its 
poisonous flame hot in their faces. The 
meeting-house reeked with sulphur. So it 
was with a thousand other congregations of 
that time. Indeed, throughout a great part of 
Christian history, men have been accustomed 
to find in this text a message of the terror of 
the Lord. They have been dreadfully afraid 
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Moreover, many persons who felt reasonably 
certain that they themselves would be saved, 
have inferred from these words the everlasting 
damnation of their neighbors. The sentence 
is a heap of convenient stones. In every gen- 
eration, controversialists have resorted to it for 
ammunition. It is a quarry of curses. This, 
also, is now for the most part of the past. 
We may not go so far as to say that the quarry 
is abandoned, but it is not worked as it used 
to be. Moss is beginning to gather on the 
rocks. 

I do not intend to discuss the significance of 
this change. The change itself is plain enough. 
Our day differs from that of our forefathers so 
much that we may be said to have, in some 
respects, a different religion, for better and for 
worse. People seem to have lost all fear of 
going to hell. But that is a mistaken and 
delusive assurance. Whatever we may think 
concerning either the nature or the duration of 
future punishment, the fact of it, the moral 
and logical and divine necessity of it, is as 
plain and inevitable as ever. Our modern 
knowledge does but confirm the truth of the 
great saying, “ Be not deceived; God is not 
mocked; whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” 

Nevertheless, as regards this present text, 
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there is a certain abatement to be made. The 
sentence is not in the Bible. It is written, 
indeed, at the end of the Gospel of St. Mark, 
but nobody knows who wrote the concluding 
verses of that gospel, except that they were not 
written by the author of the gospel. They are 
not found in the best manuscripts. Moreover, 
even if the text did have a safe place in the 
Bible, that dignity would belong to the Greek 
original, not to the English version: for the 
English words in which it is stated do not 
adequately translate the Greek. In the 
Revised New Testament,—where the con- 
clusion of scholars are put into the possession 
of busy people,—the error is corrected, and 
the text reads, “ He that disbelieveth shall be 
condemned.” This, you see, is quite a different 
matter: the act is different, and the punish- 
ment is different. He that “believeth not” 
may be in an innocent state of ignorance or of 
misunderstanding; he that “ disbelieveth ” 
stands in the presence of the truth and refuses 
to give it his allegiance. As for the penalty 
of disbelief, the change of words follows a 
change of meaning. To us at present, the 
word damnation has reference to everlasting 
punishment. In the days of the translators 
who worked under the patronage of King 
James, the word was not so strong. It meant 
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then only what we mean now by condem- 
nation,—that is, serious disapproval. 

This, therefore, is the sentence to which I 
ask your attention: He that disbelieveth shall 
be condemned. 

There is one ambition in which we all agree. 
There is one thing which we alldesire. There 
is one great word which sums up all our hopes. 
That word is success. These seven letters 
cover the details of the ideals of the man whose 
week begins on Sunday and of the man whose 
very different week begins on Monday. The 
word success signifies that splendid accom- 
plishment whereby a man makes the most of 
himself, and contributes something of abiding 
value to the community in which he lives. 
And this old Book, the Bible, which was the 
wisest book in the world before men began to 
count the years according to our present 
calendar, and whose wisdom is abundantly 
confirmed by nineteen centuries of human 
experience,—this book says that disbelief spells 
failure. In another place it declares that with- 
out faith it is impossible to please God. And 
since to please God means to be in efficient 
harmony with the universe and with humanity, 
failure to please God means general disaster. 
The approbation of God is the Bible phrase 
for the fulfilment of one’s life, the attainment 
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of one’s hopes, the realization of one’s ideals. 
It signifies that which every good man longs 
for as he looks out into the world. It is the 
same thing as the supreme success. And the 
condition of it, the essential requisite to its 
possession, is faith. Another Bible synonym 
for success is salvation. The word has been 
narrowly applied to the escape of the sinner 
from the everlasting penalties of sin. But that 
is not its proper definition. To be saved is to 
be safe and sound, not in the next world only 
but immediately and especially now, in this 
present life. It is to be in a good condition of 
physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual health. 
The text declares that faith,—that is a right 
relation to truth,—is essential to salvation,— 
that is to the blessing of sound health, the 
health of the whole man. 

Faith is therefore exalted by the Christian 
religion into a place of essential importance. 
We cannot succeed withoutit. He whoaspires 
to mastery must take faith into the plan of his 
life. But what is faith ? 

Is it intellectual submission? Yes, in some 
measure. This, at least, has been proved true 
by manifold experience, that to take the word 
of Jesus Christ as the substantial ground of 
certainty in religion is to do that which is both 
reasonable and satisfying—satisfying to most 
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persons. What I mean is this: There area 
few fundamental questions which everybody 
must answer. They are forced upon us by the 
facts of life, and the answer which we give 
goes far to determine our attitude towards life, 
and to decide whether we shall be glad or sad, 
hopeful or dejected, strong or weak, cowards 
or heroes, saints or sinners. These questions 
have reference to the being and nature and 
will of God, to the sense of duty, to the sig- 
nificance of pain, to the worth and dignity of 
life, whether it ends at death or goes on into 
larger opportunity. In the presence of such 
questions the thing to do, when we have fol- 
lowed our own thoughts into perplexity, and 
have come upon a wall without a door, is to 
say, Jesus Christ knows a thousand times more 
about these deep things than I can ever know, 
and I will simply take His word in the region 
of the spiritual as I am accustomed to take the 
word of the scientific masters in the range of 
the material. That is the best possible pro- 
cedure for all people who are engaged in the 
exacting business of the world’s affairs. I 
would not recommend it to a student of phi- 
losophy, for he is engaged in the discovery of 
truth for himself and us. But there are not 
many students of philosophy, and still fewer 
philosophers, even in college. 
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This, however, is not the whole context of 
faith. Faith means much more than the pas- 
sive reception of truth even at the hands of 
the supreme authority. Christ was all the 
time teaching His disciples to think, and com- 
pelling them to think; asking them questions 
to find out what they thought, and answering 
their questions in such enigmatical fashion that 
they had to use their minds in order to under- 
stand His meaning. Onereason why He went 
away at last out of their sight was that they 
might thereby be enabled to think freely. He 
knew that it was not good for them to live in 
the near neighborhood of infallibility. 

Is faith to be defined, then, as intellectual 
apprehension? Yes, in part. Into all vital 
faith, into all saving faith, enters the reason. 
It is by the reason that we lay hold upon the 
significance of the truth which we recite with 
our lips. It is not ours; it does not enter into 
our life; it does not contribute to the health 
of our soul, until it is received and examined 
and accepted and appreciated by our mind. 

It is evident, however, that intellectual ap- 
prehension enters into faith only as it does into 
life,—that is, partially, and not essentially. 
Our vital relation to things material does not 
depend on our technical understanding. We 
get much honest pleasure from works of art 
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without being able to speak the dialect of artists. 
We do not need to be astronomers in order to 
enjoy the stars, nor geologists in order to per- 
ceive the glory of the hills. Our ordinary use 
of the telephone and the electric light does 
not depend on any knowledge of the differ- 
ence between a volt and a dynamo. It is 
likely that if we knew these matters with 
more accuracy we might find life more inter- 
esting ; but ignorant as we are, we still ac- 
count the world a pleasant residence. Neither 
does our vital relation to things spiritual de- 
pend upon any technical understanding. If it 
did, only examining chaplains, professors in 
theological seminaries and a few doctors of di- 
vinity would go to heaven. 

But if faith is neither submission nor appre- 
hension, what is it? What isfaith? Faith is 
described in the Epistle to the Hebrews in two 
familiar phrases. It is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things unseen. 

I will examine the second of these descrip- 
tive phrases first: faith is the evidence of 
things unseen. That is, faith is that which 
makes the unseen evident. It makes the in- 
visible visible. Faith, in this sense, is spiritual 
sight. Physical sight is the mere reflection of 
an object upon the retina of the eye: itisa 
gift which we have in common with looking- 
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glasses and puddles of still water. Mental 
sight is had when the mind looks through the 
eye; in the case of spiritual sight, it is the 
soul which looks through. Faith is a sixth 
sense. It is the perception of an environment 
of which the other senses take no account. 
One time a prophet and his servant were hard 
beset in a hostile country, and the servant’s 
heart failed him. Then the prophet cried, “O 
Lord, open this young man’s eyes.” And be- 
hold, upon the mountains round about, a shin- 
ing army, the celestial soldiers of the Lord of 
Hosts, waiting the word of battle. The 
prophet had seen them all along, while to the 
dull eye of the servant nothing had been vis- 
ible but rocks and trees. It is an illustration 
of the new sight of faith, the evidence of 
things unseen. Anybody can see hills and 
stars, but they who have the gift of faith see 
God among the hills and stars. Anybody can 
say prayers, but to the men and women who 
pray in faith, God appears attending to their 
prayers and answering them. 

Or let us approach it in this manner: ten 
children are standing at the corner of the 
street, and a man comes in sight. Nine chil- 
dren say silently and instinctively, “There is a 
man”; and that is the whole content of their 
thought. The tenth child says, “ There is my 
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father,” and runs to meet him. The man of 
faith looks into the world about him, and into 
the experiences which enter into his life, and 
says, “ There is my father.” He looks into the 
face of Jesus Christ, and says, “There is my 
brother.” 

The meaning of faith has been obscured by 
confusing it with the faith. The two are 
quite different. Faith is a matter of emotion ; 
it means a personal relationship with God. 
The faith is a matter of intelligence; it means 
religious truth definitely stated. That is, faith 
is like a love of flowers, while the faith is like 
a book of botany. Faith is like the joy of 
reading, while the faith is like a treatise on 
rhetoric or grammar. Faith is like filial affec- 
tion; the faith is like filial understanding. 
What I mean is this; a child stands at your knee 
as you write a letter. His affection for you is 
akin to faith ; his dim idea as to what you are 
about, his childish conception of your occupa- 
tion and your interests, is like the faith. 

It is faith which is set forth in the New 
Testament as essential to salvation, not the 
faith. The woman of Sidon, to whom the Lord 
said, “Great is thy faith,’ was a pagan. 
Christ praised not her theological accuracy but 
her recognition of Himself and her confidence 
in Him. There He went along the street, the 
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supreme man, hero of heroes, saint of saints, 
God in human flesh; and most of the citizens 
passed Him by without a glance. But she 
knew Him, and He blessed her. This is one 
of many ways in which faith is the secret of 
success. As we go on in life, we will find our 
fortunes decided day by day by our ability to 
know a good man when wesee him. Shall it 
be success or failure? It depends upon the 
masters whom we choose, the leaders whom we 
follow, the friends whose ideals shape our own, 
the partners in our undertakings. And these 
we select wisely or unwisely, for our good or 
for our ill, according to the proportion of faith. 
What we need is the evidence of things unseen, 
a sight which goes below the surface and dis- 
cerns the thoughts and intentions of the heart. 
We need to see men as they are. The Master 
and the twelve pass by in the street, and our 
whole future depends upon our ability to per- 
ceive which one is Judas, and which one is 
Jesus. To recognize Jesus Christ as the ulti- 
mate standard of all that is best, to measure 
men by Him, to determine the alternatives 
of life by the test of His approval, daily to 
live close to Him,—this is faith ; this is success. 

Thus we come to the other descriptive 
phrase: faith is the substance of things hoped 
for. That is, faith is not only a personal rela- 
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tionship with God, whereby we perceive Him 
though He is unseen ; faith is also an inference 
from that relationship and a state of mind re- 
sulting from that inference. Suppose that the 
nine children on the corner are abusing the 
tenth. The soul of the tenth child is filled 
with distress. Then he sees his father, and 
immediately, before anything happens, his dis- 
tress disappears. The mere sight of his father 
changes the whole situation. Faith is a sight 
of the eternal Father in the midst of the trials 
and perplexities of life. That sight strengthens 
the soul, and changes the whole face of expe- 
rience. The peace and joy which we hope for 
become at once a substantial reality. 

For we ourselves determine the quality of 
our life. It is actually what we make it. 
And the Christian name of our determining act 
isfaith. The eyes of youth see the bright side of 
the world, and success seems the logical, almost 
the inevitable result of strength and ability and 
energy and courage. But the multiplying years 
bring temptation and disappointment. The 
days pass in procession “like barefoot 
Dervishes,” carrying priceless gifts, and we 
who behold the pomp have at last in our hands 
only “a few herbs and apples.” That is what 
the golden dream amounts to, that is the disil- 
lusion into which we come as we goon. Blessed 
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be such disillusion if thereby the truth comes 
into clear sight. Blessed be such disillusion if 
thereby we learn that the homely apples of 
our own orchards are sweeter to the taste than 
all the glittering fruit of the Hesperides. 
Then we realize that success depends not on 
any outward circumstances but on the serenity 
of the soul. Success is a personal quality, not 
a material possession. It is an attitude to- 
wards life. The heart of it is that faith in 
God which keeps man in accord with the 
world visible and invisible. “ The event itself,” 
says Maeterlinck, “is pure water that flows 
from the pitcher of fate, and seldom has it 
either savor or perfume or color. But even as 
the soul may be wherein it seeks shelter, so will 
the event become joyous or sad, become ten- 
der or hateful, become deadly or quick with 
life.” And the words of Marcus Aurelius 
follow, like the prayer after the sermon, 
“Everything is harmonious with me which is 
harmonious with thee, O universe. Nothing is 
too early or too late, which is in due time for 
thee.” And Henley’s verse comes in, like the 
hymn after the prayer, 


“Tt matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate ; 
I am the captain of my soul.”’ 
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You know people who go on over hard roads 
with amazing serenity. Life is full of bitter- 
ness for them, but all the bitter experience is 
somehow sweetened. Loss and disappoint- 
ment do not affect them as they do others. 
Even in the face of the direst of ills, they are 
composed and confident. They meet disaster 
with celestial cheerfulness. Thus they go 
along the difficult way, and do not falter nor 
grow weary. How do they doit? What is 
the secret of it? The secret of it is that by 
faith they see God; as they go, they walk 
with God, holding the hand of God. 

This is plainly the supreme good. This is 
the substance of what a man may wisely hope 
for. This is success, though all the circum- 
stances threaten failure. To stand unharmed 
and undismayed amidst the changes and 
chances of this mortal life; to possess one’s 
soul in perfect peace; to conquer, come what 
may,—where is any fame or gain, or any other 
gift which can compare with this? They who 
are of this mind are saved; that is, they are 
spiritually sound and well. And they are saved 
by virtue of their unfailing harmony with that 
invisible environment of the divine presence 
which they see with the eyes of faith. 

He that believeth not is condemned already, 
because he believeth not. He walks abroad in 
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a world which speaks to him of many things, 
but not of God; as a blind man makes his un- 
certain way around the corners of a world 
which speaks to him of many things, but not 
of light. And in the midst of the discourage- 
ments, the mischances, the perplexities, the 
hard pains, the inevitable distresses which be- 
set the days of the sons of men, he stands for- 
lorn and comfortless, shivering, alone, without 
God in the world. 

Then he knows, and we know who look on, 
that faith is the most precious thing in life. 
It saves men now and here, so that we see it 
with our eyes. He who lacks it perishes day 
by day, in the impoverishment of his life, in 
the hopelessness of his pain, in the blank de- 
spair of his grief, in the foreboding with which 
he faces the future. Heaven help him! He 
belongs to the defective classes: he has no 
eyes in his soul. 
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‘* Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be, but we know that when He 
shall appear we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is. And every man that hath this hope in Him purifi- 
eth himself even as He is pure.’’—1 John 3 : 2, 3. 


HERE is set forth the foundation and the ob- 
ject and the effect of hope. Hope must have 
foundation. It must rest upon the solid ground 
of assurance. Otherwise it serves but to dis- 
tract and delude us. It is of this idle hope 
that Sir Arthur Helps is thinking when he 
says, “The men who hope little are the men 
who go on working.” The men who dream 
little, who do the duty next them, instead of 
fancying what they would do if some great 
and remote duty were given them, go on work- 
ing. False hope hinders work, but not true 
hope. The men who have little hope, little, 
honest and worthy and well-founded hope, are 
just the men who will not and cannot go on 
working long. 

The moment when it is realized by any con- 
siderable company of people that they must 
always be exactly as they are, and their chil- 


dren after them, always poor, always enslaved, 
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always under the hard hand of the taskmaster, 
that moment the institutions of the nation in 
which these people live will come to the test. 

We have been taught of late that no power 
on earth keeps great crowds of men from 
open rebellion against the hard conditions of 
their lives except the influence of religion. 
They are promised that, after the troubles of 
this bad world are over, there will be another 
and a better life. They are sustained by hope. 
It must, indeed, be noted that hard work and 
poverty invite materialism ; so that men fail 
presently to see any longer the vision of the 
celestial country; and also that religion to-day 
is not saying so much as once it did about the 
life to come. It is believed in with devout as- 
surance, but it is felt that the great work of 
religion is to save men here and now; it is 
taught that conditions which leave no hope ex- 
cept in a remote heaven must not be permitted 
to goon. Thus on both sides, on the side of 
doubt and on the side of faith, emphasis is 
laid upon this present life. Men are asking: 
What hope have I for a better day to-morrow ? 
And other men are realizing that they who 
have no hope are a peril to our contented 
peace. 

We must have hope. The condition of hap- 
piness is joyous movement from the imperfect 
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towards the perfect. Even in heaven there 
must be always something better to expect. 
The inhabitants of the perfect star, in Brown- 
ing’s poem, where everything was right and 
everybody was good, where the sun shone 
every day, and there were no labors and no 
troubles, discovered by some chance that in a 
neighboring planet there was imperfection, so 
that to-morrow instead of being like to-day 
might be better still, and they wanted to go 
there, to get out of the monotony of perfection 
into a realm of hope. 

St. John tells us that we have a good reason 
for our hope. We may expect to be better 
than we are; we may expect, in spite of our 
manifold negligence and ignorance, to grow in 
grace and in the knowledge and the love of 
God; because we are the sons of God. Even 
now are we the children of God. “Behold, 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called the sons of 
God.” That is what the Christian religion 
teaches. Our sins are offenses against a Father 
—not against a hard taskmaster, who is ever 
watching the race with anxious and angry 
eyes to spy out our transgressions and to 
measure out our punishments, but against our 
Father, who loves each one of us, and is 
grieved at our offenses, and sorrows over our 
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shortcomings, who asks our love in return, who 
would have us behave towards Him lovingly, 
trustfully and obediently as children, who 
desires the salvation and happiness now and 
forever, of every one of us. God is our Father. 
That is the foundation of our hope. 

Hope must have an object. We must not 
only have a reason for being hopeful, but we 
must have something definite to hope for. 
“Tt doth not yet appear,” says St. John, “ what 
we shall be.” We may set that down as the 
end of profitable speculation. We do not 
know yet, nor can we know, the blessings of 
the future. We can frame no adequate con- 
ception of the conditions under which life will 
go on after death. Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath entered into the heart of 
man the blessings which God hath prepared for 
those who love Him. 

All the descriptions of the other world—the 
pearly gates, the golden streets, the many man- 
sions, the white robes, the harps and crowns 
and palms—none of these are realities. They 
are only symbols. They shadow forth in a 
faint way to our imperfect understanding the 
glory and the joy of the beatific vision, and of 
the conscious and abiding presence of the 
Heavenly Father. In such words God speaks, 
to us, as He must needs speak, as to children. 
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We could not understand if He were to tell us. 
The words out of which the sentences of rev- 
elation should be constructed are not in our 
dictionaries. Human speech stammers when it 
undertakes to voice even our dim conception 
of that blessed hope. “It doth not yet ap- 
pear.” 

Here, however, is something which does ap- 
pear. Here is something that we know. 
People say sometimes that we know nothing 
about the other world, and that in regard to 
that undiscovered country silence is fittest. 
That is true and not true. Here, at least, is 
something that St. John knew. “We know 
that when He shall appear we shall be like 
Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” This is 
the object of hope. Towards this we look. 
The sight of Him, and the transformation of 
ourselves into His likeness—this we hope for. 
To see Him whom our soul desires, to behold 
Him who for our sake gave up His life, that 
will be our joy and our crown. 

Here we see through a glass darkly ; we seem 
to lose sight of the divine face, the thick cloud 
of our transgressions hangs between us and 
Him; our prayers are cold, our aspirations 
weak, even our faith sometimes seems to fail, 
and love grows faint, and hope is near to los- 
ing hold; we see Him far away, the sins, the 
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troubles, the distractions of our lives between 
us and Him; but we shall behold Him face to 
face; we shall look upon the King in His 
beauty ; we shall see Him “as Heis.” 

Here we are so sadly unlike Him, so 
grievously un-Christlike, stained and marred 
with mean and unworthy thoughts; full of 
purposes half-formed and rarely so much as 
half performed ; our ideals low enough, but our 
lives a long way below our ideals; have no 
peace, except a false peace won by surrender ; 
but there the struggle ended, the battle finished, 
peace attained. . 

We shall be like Him because we shall live 
every day in that blessed life in His own pres- 
ence. It is true that if our town should be 
suddenly taken up into heaven, heaven would 
be very much like the present place. Some 
people would be content to have itso; but they 
are the privileged folk ; the people in the tene- 
ments would not say that. Yes, heaven would 
be very much like our town, provided that all 
the temptation and distraction came along with 
it. But suppose that the town is taken up into 
heaven, and that every man, woman and child 
comes into a new relation towards Jesus Christ, 
so that they all know Him. The millsand the 
shops and the markets are all gone; there are 
no hours of labor, no wages and no bills ; worry 
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has been abolished out of life; all has passed 
away that claimed so much of the time and 
thought of many people that they had no space 
for looking up into God’s sky ; every man and 
woman and child is in a place which is per- 
fectly clean, and perfectly governed, where 
there is opportunity and leisure to rest after 
this weary and anxious and hurried life, and 
where everybody has a chance. Would it be 
just the same town ? 

We know very well what our surroundings 
do for us, and how our friends who are wiser 
and better than we are help us. What, then, 
may not come into our imperfect and unwor- 
thy lives when we shall see Christ “as He is.” 
The shadows pass away which mistaken doc- 
trines have cast about Him; the curtains fall 
away behind which skepticism and _ supersti- 
tion have alike hidden Him, and there is Jesus 
Christ, the real, true Lord and Master of us 
“as He is.” Of course, we will grow “like 
Him.” How could we help it? 

The foundation of hope is the fatherhood of 
God; the object of hope is the vision of 
Christ, when we shall ourselves be like Him, 
for we shall see Him as He is. Then St. John 
teaches us the effect of hope. “Every man 
that hath this hope in Him ”—in his heart, not 
merely in his Bible or his prayer-book, not 
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only upon his tongue when he recites the 
creed, not in his mind only, as an unconsid- 
ered matter which his fathers have told him 
and which his brethren confess, but which is 
not really his because it is not a part of him, 
is not “in” him—every man that hath this 
hope and blessed assurance in him does some- 
thing, cannot refrain from doing something, 
“purifies himself,’ and this not after a low 
standard, being content to be pure even as his 
neighbors are pure, but “even as He is pure.” 

So that, as hope is the inspiration to good 
living, good living is the proof and test of 
hope. Whoever has this hope in him is daily 
purifying himself, daily fighting down all that 
is unworthy in him, daily gaining a little 
space towards his great ideal. Whoever is 
not so purifying himself, but is content in- 
stead to live an easy, careless life, in which 
religion has no great part; or who, while pro- 
fessing a regard for religion, and being num- 
bered—so far as the register of names goes— 
among the declared followers of Jesus Christ, 
is so acting and so appearing as to be mani- 
festly unworthy of the ideal which he claims 
to set before him ; he who so sets his practice 
to contradict his profession, is depending upon 
some other hope than that which St. John 
speaks of, It is not “this hope,” but some 
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deceptive and misleading hope. For whoso- 
ever hath this hope in him purifieth himself. 

That is a deceptive and misleading hope 
which permits a man to postpone amendment 
of his life under the persuasion that every- 
thing will come out all right somehow in the 
end. There is a hope under whose evil coun- 
sel one who understands all that the Christian 
religion has to say about the certainty of judg- 
ment, the inevitability of consequences in the 
spiritual as well as in the physical world, and 
the absolute dependence of the next life upon 
this, may yet go on living unworthily and 
carelessly. Some time I will repent, says such 
a one; some time I will amend my life and 
try to be a better Christian ; some time I will 
put away the sin in which I now persist, but 
there is no hurry. 

In the fable, the devil calls the evil spirits 
together in conference over the assault which 
they would make upon the soul of man. One 
says, I will go and tell men that there is no 
God; another says, I will teach them that the 
Bible is a lie; but Satan himself gives the best 
advice, for he says and persuades men that 
there is no hurry ! 

A right hope is strength and inspiration. 
God, our loving Father, in His tender mercy, 
calls us, invites, urges us, holds out the hand 
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of hope to us, helps us as much as we will let 
Him. God has made ready in the life to come 
a blessed place for every one of us. “In My 
Father’s home are many mansions, and I go to 
prepare a place for you.” He gives us our 
free choice; He permits us, if we will, to 
spend our life in making ourselves unfit for His 
presence; but in His great love and longing 
for our love, here He holds out this blessed 
hope, that we may be led to prepare ourselves 
for the place prepared for us. That by His 
help we may purify ourselves that we may 
enter in where only the pure may dwell, and 
may see Him whom only the pure may see. 


THE QUALITY OF CHARITY 
But the greatest of these is charity.—1 Cor. 13: 13. 


THE charity which is at the heart of all right 
ministration to the poor, St. Paul considers in 
the half of a sentence: “Though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” The words 
are of such everlasting importance that they 
have given philanthropy a new name from that 
day to this. The fact that philanthropy has 
not always lived up to this good name has 
brought the name itself into some disrepute. 
People resent being made the recipients of 
“charity.” Itsuggests condescension and social 
distance, and that kind of pity which irritates 
rather than comforts. The association or the 
organization of the charities of a community, 
a wise and beneficial, even an indispensable, 
arrangement, suggests a way of being broth- 
erly by proxy or by machinery, a substitution 
of science for friendship, and of investigation 
for fraternity. 

That is, between the common notion of 
charity and the sense in which St. Paul used 


the word, there is an antagonistic difference. 
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It is plain that we need to fill our charities 
with the spirit of charity. All this great sub- 
ject, however, St. Paul touches in but half a 
sentence. The charity which he is exalting in 
this splendid hymn is only incidentally that 
which is manifested in the dispensing of alms. 

A similar place is given in this high dis- 
course to the charity which is at the heart of 
all right self-sacrifice. It is considered in the 
other half of the same sentence, “Though I 
give my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.” This is the 
way in which all the penances of Lent are to 
be sanctified. They may be of no value what- 
soever. They may be fulfilled with all dili- 
gence, with the observance of every scruple; 
people may attend church every day in Lent, 
and fast six times in the week, and deny them- 
selves the joys of life; and yet it may all 
profit them nothing. 

It is very likely, by reason of this warning, 
that the chapter on charity was chosen to be 
read, as we have read it to-day, upon the 
threshold of Lent. It calls our attention to 
the fact that the helpfulness of Lent de- 
pends wholly upon the spirit in which it is 
kept. The outward act, though it be one of 
the extremest self-denial and devotion, is in- 
terpreted to God by the motive which is be- 
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hind it. To take the instance which is used 
by St. Paul, people have actually suffered mar- 
tyrdom. They have been burned at the stake, 
and yet have been disapproved by God. All 
their pain has profited them nothing. 

This, however, is an aspect of the matter 
which St. Paul passes over with only this in- 
cidental mention. Heis intent upon something 
else. For the charity which is the heart of all 
right philanthropy and for the charity which 
is at the heart of all right penitential action, 
he has but these two halves of the same 
sentence. The charity with which he chiefly 
deals is that which sanctifies all right speech. 
He is thinking of the words which men say, 
and of the spirit to which those words give ex- 
pression and of which they are the revelation. 
The grace which he is glorifying is the grace of 
charitable utterance. 

The particular kind of speech which St. 
Paul has immediately in mind here is ecclecias- 
tical speech: that is, he is thinking of the things 
that are said in church and in connection with 
the church. In the parish of Corinth at the 
time when this epistle was written, a great 
many people were saying a great many things. 
The impression of the customary Christian 
service in Corinth which we get from St. Paul’s 
reference to it is one of much confusion. 
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Everybody in the congregation seems to be 
talking. ‘ When ye come together, every one 
of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a 
tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpreta- 
tion.” The apostle tells them bluntly that 
any stranger looking in at the door and hear- 
ing this extraordinary noise would think that 
they were all crazy. Gradually, some order 
was introduced into this chorus of voices, but 
even then the best that could be done was to 
order that not more than two, “or at the most 
three,” should speak at once. There was 
plainly among the Corinthians an uncommon 
eagerness to speak in public upon matters of 
religion. St. Paul encourages it: he would have 
them all take part in exhortation, in instruc- 
tion, in administration. “Covet earnestly the 
best gifts.” “ And yet,” he adds, “show I unto 
you a more excellent way.” Then comes the 
chapter on charity. 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels and have not charity, I am be- 
come as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
And though I have the gift of prophecy (or, 
as we would say, of preaching) and understand 
all mysteries and all knowledge: and though 
I have all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” 

It makes one think of that other hard say- 
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ing, in the sermon on the Mount, where our 
Lord declares that among the rejected at the 
last day will be some who will claim the 
privileges of His personal friendship and the 
rewards of successful service. They will tell 
how they have preached in the name of Jesus, 
and in His name have done great deeds for 
humanity. And He will look at them, and say 
“T never knew you.” 

That is, it is possible to discourse with en- 
thusiasm and skill and effectiveness upon 
themes connected with religion and yet not be 
in a true sense religious. It is possible to bea 
Christian minister without being a Christian. 
The fact that one is greatly interested as the 
Corinthians were in the progress of the church 
may mean much or nothing. It is plain that 
a considerable number of the delegates to the 
early councils of the ¢ghurch were not Christians. 
They were bishops, but not Christians. For 
they did not behave like Christians. Itis plain 
that a great deal of controversial writing, past 
and present, and upon all sides of all questions, 
was written by men who, whatever they may 
have been, were not Christians. They may have 
edited Christian papers, they may have preached 
in Christian pulpits and officiated at Christian 
altars, they may have professed to believe the 
Christian creed, they may indeed have honestly 
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believed themselves to be doing a service to the 
Christian church, but they lacked the essential 
quality which makes speech Christian, the 
quality of charity. If it was out of the abun- 
dance of their heart that their mouth spake, 
what they said revealed a heathen heart. 
They were actual pagans who had adopted 
some of the phases and externals of the Chris- 
tian religion. Or, if that is too much to say, 
this at least is true, that in spite of all their 
eloquence, their knowledge and their zeal, they 
were become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. 

All this uncharitable controversy,—and un- 
christian because uncharitable,—shows how true 
Christianity is to the facts of human nature. 
For the purpose of controversy is to convince. 
That is the intention with which all intelligent 
and earnest persons enter into it. But how is 
conviction to be attained ? How shall we set 
about this necessary task of showing their er- 
rors to those who are in error, in such a clear 
way that they shall turn to the truth? The 
controversialist says, “I will convince my 
brother by abusing him. I will take it for 
granted that he is a dishonest or at the best a 
very dull person, and I will disclose his dis- 
honesty or his dumbness to the sight of all 
the neighbors.” This is controversy without 
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charity. Nothing could be more foolishly 
futile. No approach to a man could be more 
certain to fail of convincing him. The effort 
of such an argument, though the controversial- 
ists were doubly and trebly in the right, is 
simply to confirm a man in his previous 
opinion. The thing has been tried again and 
again, in all eras of religious history, and has 
never succeeded since the world began. It is 
impossible that it should ever succeed. It con- 
tradicts the elemental instincts of human 
nature. 

See now what charity does. St. Paul makes 
it perfectly plain. “Charity suffereth long, 
and is kind; charity envieth not; charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things.” 

This is a catalogue of the qualities of char- 
ity. These are the virtues which will enter 
into any true description of the grace of 
charity. They presuppose the fact of differ- 
ence. They are awakened in the Christian 
soul by the presence of disagreement. Here is 
one whose position or opinion is other than 
our own. It becomes necessary for us to speak 
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to him, or about him, in regard to the matter 
in which we are at variance. He is of an- 
other sort of churchmanship from us, or he 
has no faith in the things which we believe. 
The situation is a common one, and comes into 
the experience of most of us. These are the 
things which arouse the ministers and the ed- 
itors of religious newspapers, and about which 
a great many people naturally talk. There is 
no record of the subjects which were discussed 
in the congregation at Corinth, but there are 
sufficient indication that they debated just 
such things as these. There were sharp di- 
visions among them. One said I am of Paul: 
he was a broad churchman. Another said I 
am of Cephas: he was a high churchman. So 
it went. The chief difference between their 
disagreements and ours was in the local appli- 
cation. It is into such a discussion that St. 
Paul enters with his assertion of the essential 
necessity of charity. 

One of the qualities of charity, he says, is 
patience. “Charity suffereth long, is not 
easily provoked, beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things.” That is, it is initially important, in 
all cases of disagreement, to control one’s tem- 
per. When that is lost, Christianity is aban- 
doned also, and one’s case, whatever it is, fails. 
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Anger awakes a responsive anger, and there is 
an end to all reasonable discussion, and to all 
hope of convincing or persuading. Anger in- 
spires keen writing and sharp speaking, but it 
makes no converts. It is brilliant like the 
lightning, but the lightning ripens no fruit. 

It is also important in cases of disagreement 
to suspend one’s judgment. For another qual- 
ity of charity is humbleness of mind. “Char- 
ity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly.” The charitable 
Christian may disagree instinctively. But he 
waits. He has a decent doubt as to his ability 
to judge the matter. He hesitates to an- 
nounce that he is either a better or a wiser 
Christian than his brethren. And finally he 
says to himself that it is not unlikely that 
they know what will advance the Kingdom of 
God in their own neighborhood better than he 
does. 

Thus he advances from the negative quality 
of humbleness of mind to the positive quality 
of fraternal trust. ‘Charity is kind”; that 
is, it recognizes the fact of kinship, and ac- 
counts every man a brother until he definitely 
refuses that good name. “Charity envieth not, 
seeketh not her own, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” It 
is of the nature of charity to believe well of 
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all men. Most men deserve that kind of fra- 
ternal faith. Even those who do not deserve 
it will often respond to it. It is a plain fact 
that controversy is, for the most part, waged 
between good men. One side is probably mis- 
taken, but almost never maliciously mistaken. 
A frank recognition of all that is true and 
right on the side of one with whom we disa- 
gree, a cheerful appreciation of his loyal in- 
tentions, a willingness to give up our contention 
and accord with him if he can show just 
cause, and a courteous questioning as to the 
reason for his word or deed rather than a 
hasty judgment,—these are the preliminaries 
of every discussion in which men engage who 
enter into the debate as gentlemen and as 
Christians. And a controversy thus begun is 
already more than half concluded. “Come, let 
us reason together,” is the voice of true charity. 

Bishop Whipple, in his autobiography, has 
this significant passage. “I can remember,” 
he says, “ when Pusey was refused license to 
preach in Oxford ; when Maurice was deposed 
from King’s College; when Hampden was de- 
nounced as a heretic and Temple branded as 
an unbeliever. I have lived to see Pusey re- 
vered by all who love devoted lives hid with 
Christ, and to see Maurice beloved by all gen- 
erous hearts who believe in the brotherhood 
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of man and the Fatherhood of God. I have 
lived to see the greatest scholar in England do 
justice to Hampden, and to see all men rejoice 
that the Church could call the great-hearted 
Temple to be the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
No doubt, Bishop Whipple remembered, also, 
the controversial abuse which was poured out 
upon these men, the aspersions upon their hon- 
esty, the attacks upon their reputation, the 
endeavor to drive first one and then another 
out of the church, the pain and grief to which 
they were put. They were good men, devout 
disciples of the Supreme Master, intent upon 
His service, telling the truth, and other good 
men hindered them, vilified them, hated them. 
What a lamentable spectacle! What a sight 
for the eyes of God! This is what came 
about, and exists at present, and is likely to go 
on, for lack of charity: for lack, that is, of 
the essential Christian qualities of patience, 
of humility, and of confidence in our brethren. 

I have thus dealt with charity as an element 
in ecclesiastical speech, partly because that is 
what St. Paul had especially in mind, and 
partly because it is easier to speak of the faults 
of controversy than of the faults of conversa- 
tion. But you see how it all applies to social 
speech. You see how it touches all our com- 
ments on our neighbors. 
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Let us try to see the good in men. Let us 
think twice, and more than twice, before we 
condemn our neighbors. Let us make all pos- 
sible allowance, in the spirit of Christian 
charity. Now Lent begins—a season of new 
spiritual endeavor. Shall we not turn our 
energies in this direction ?—To the regulation 
of our speech, to the suppression of all un- 
fraternal comment, to the better cultivation of 
the grace of charity. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO, THEN? 


And the people asked him, saying, What shall we do then ? 
—St. Luke 3: 10. 


InsTEAD of going home after the sermon, in- 
different or contented, the congregation waited 
to ask questions. The preacher had awakened 
the consciences of the people. He had ap- 
pealed to their hearts and wills. And the 
response was remarkable. 

It was not the kind of company from 
which a speaker would naturally expect re- 
sults. A good many of them had probably 
come for no better purpose than to see the 
preacher: and it must be confessed that the 
preacher’s clothes were very queer, and of a 
sort to draw a crowd. Some of the auditors 
were publicans; it was their business to 
collect the Roman taxes. Some of them 
were soldiers; it was their business to en- 
force the Roman laws. None of these people 
were in the habit of going to church. They 
were non-church goers, as we say. In fact, 
they were not wanted at church, and their ap- 
pearance in an assembly of the faithful would 
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the appearance of an impenitent barkeeper in 
the meeting of a temperance society. The 
rest of the congregation, curiously enough, 
was made up largely of Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, very respectable, very religious and 
very diginfied and conventional persons. 

The best preacher that ever lived could not 
have satisfied so diversea company. John the 
Baptist did not even try. He immediately 
and cheerfully offended the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees by calling them-a generation of vipers. 
Why are you here ? he said. Who has warned 
you to flee from the wrath tocome? That 
must have reduced the size of the congrega- 
tion. The Pharisees and Sadducees could not 
be expected to stay long after that. This un- 
known young man, coming out of the deserts, 
and wearing for a coat the skin of a camel, ad- 
dresses these elderly and eminent gentlemen as 
a generation of vipers, and calls upon them to 
amend their lives. It is not likely that they 
had ever before been spoken to after that 
fashion ; nor is it likely that they waited to 
hear these offensive terms again. Out they 
went, angry and embarrassed, amidst the 
laughter of the publicans and soldiers, and the 
general delight of sinners. Such a beginning 
would compel the attention of those who re- 
mained. They would listen with all their ears 
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and hearts. They were impressed profoundly. 
“Master,” they said, “what shall we do?” 
And the preacher told them, plainly, personally 
and in detail. 

The purpose of religion is not met until that 
question is asked and answered, and the answer 
is translated into terms of life. 

It has sometimes been taught that religion 
is chiefly believing, and that its best intentions 
are satisfied when people take what they are 
told and declare their faith init, and are able 
to say the creed from the first word to the last 
without making a mistake. But that is onlya 
part of religion, a small part. 

It has sometimes been taught that religion is 
chiefly feeling, a matter of emotion, and that 
they only are sincerely and undoubtedly re- 
ligious who have come out of the depths of 
penitential sorrow into the light of spiritual 
joy. But that depends upon temperament. 

It has sometimes been taught that religion is 
mainly a matter of ecclesiastical obedience, 
and that in order to be religious one must sub- 
mit with all humility and loyalty to church 
ordinances ; he that will be saved, let him be 
baptized and confirmed, and diligent in his at- 
tendance at the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup. 
per, and at the other services of the church. 
But that is not enough. 
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Belief is a part of religion, emotion is a part 
of religion, sacraments are a part of religion, 
but no one of them is the chief part, and even 
all three put together do not constitute the 
chief part. When the people came to John 
the Baptist, saying, “ What shall we do 
then?” his answer had nothing to do with 
creeds, only a little to do with sacraments, and 
not much more to do with emotion. What he 
said was exceedingly definite and practical. 
“ He that hath two coats let him impart to him 
that hath none; and he that hath meat let him 
do likewise.” And when the publican came, 
he said, “ Exact no more than that which is 
appointed you, ”And when the soldier came, 
he said, “ Do violence to no man, neither ac- 
cuse any falsely, and be content with your 
wages.” John the Baptist defined religion in 
terms of conduct. 

It is true that we are in no way bound to ac- 
cept John the Baptist’s definition of religion. 
He was neither an apostle nor a disciple of 
Jesus Christ. He was a man of the Old Testa- 
ment kind living in the New Testament time. 
It is very hard to understand John the 
Baptist, probably because we know so little 
about him. So far as we can see, he recognized 
Jesus as the Christ and then went on along his 
own way, making his own disciples. For a 
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brief moment of supreme spiritual exaltation 
at the time of the baptism he was in Christ’s 
company: but that never happened again. In 
a season of profound depression he sent disciples 
to ask Jesus whether He were really the Christ 
or not ; he was in grave doubt about it. Other- 
wise, he keeps his own company, does his own 
work, lives his own life apart from Christ, and 
dies his own brave death quite independent of 
Him. It is beyond our understanding. Jesus 
spoke well of him in general, but said that the 
humblest person who was actually within the 
Kingdom of God was a greater man than John. 
We are in no way bound to accept the Baptist’s 
interpretation of religion. 

Is it chiefly conduct? Is behavior better 
than belief, action better than emotion, service 
better than services? Yes; because Jesus 
Christ said it; and because we knowit. To be 
good is the supreme thing. To live the life is 
the achievement ofachievements. Faith with- 
out works is dead. Tocry “ Lord, Lord,” even 
with tears is of no avail unless we do the 
things which He says. Sacraments and services 
are for strength, and strength is for the lift- 
ing of burdens, for the fighting of battles, for 
the doing of appropriate deeds. The men 
were instinctively right who said, “ What shall 
we do, then?” And the preacher was right 
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who gave them a plain, definite and practical 
answer. Christianity is the religion of right 
conduct, in the spirit of Jesus. 

The purpose of Ash Wednesday is to deter- 
mine the manner of the keeping of Lent. It 
is set apart as a day of preparation. It is not 
connected, like other days, with an event or 
with a person or with a doctrine. Itis simply 
and solely the first day of Lent. The idea is 
that the quality of this penitential season de- 
pends much upon the way in which it is begun, 
and especially upon the consideration which is 
given to the details of its observance. The day 
is appointed as a time of unusual separation from 
the common duties of life in order that we may 
decide with some care how we shall conduct 
ourselves during the next six weeks. It is the 
time for Lenten plans and resolutions. It is 
the time to ask ourselves the question which 
the congregation asked at the end of the ser- 
mon, What shall we do, then ? 

In answering this question it is necessary to 
have a clear understanding of the purpose of 
Lent. What is Lent for? This long space of 
forty days into which we are now entering, 
what is its right place in our life ? 

It is plain that all the plans and resolu- 
tions of Ash Wednesday wait upon the an- 
swer. If the purpose of Lent is this and 
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that, then we must make our plan thus and 
so to meet it. If it is other than that, 
then we must make other plans. If it has 
no special purpose, then we may let the day 
go by without making any serious resolutions. 
If it is only a conventional matter, then let 
us keep it in a conventional manner. Only 
let us somehow get into accord with it, and do 
the thing which the time demands. It is the 
custom in Lent for people to go often to church 
and not at all to the theatre. It is the custom 
to practice some sort of abstinence and to stay 
away from conspicuous social festivities. What 
for? Is the theatre good or bad? Is the 
evening party good or bad? If these things 
are bad, then they are just as bad at Easter as 
they are in Lent. If they are good, why are 
they not good in Lent? What is the reason 
of it? What does it all mean? What is the 
purpose of Lent ? 

The purpose of Lent is the deepening of our 
religious life. It is a time to consider what 
sort of persons we are, and to compare the 
actual with the ideal, and to get nearer to the 
ideal. Ought we to dothatallthetime? We 
certainly ought not to be all the time intro- 
spective. It is well that we should at some 
time look in and not out, be subjective rather 
than objective, and devote ourselves to an ex- 
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amination of our character. If we were to do 
that continually we would be not only very 
sad, but very unsatisfactory and unsuccess- 
ful Christians. We would become morbid 
and self-centred. We would have pale souls. 
We would be in spirit what they are in body 
who sit all day in the house with the doors 
and windows shut. In the monasteries they 
tried to have Lent all the year round, and 
they proved for our benefit that a continual 
Lent is not good for human beings. 

Indeed, it is a question not of obligation, 
but of possibility. Could we keep Lent all 
the year, if we would? Not without achange 
in ournature. For it is everlastingly true of 
us men that all our progress, spiritual as well 
as other, is made in pedestrian fashion, as a 
man walks, first with one foot, then with the 
other. Now we do this, now we do that. 
Now we put the emphasis of our life here, 
now we put it there. To-day we look in 
towards our own souls, and examine ourselves, 
and go to church two or three times, and are 
intentionally self-conscious, and withdraw from 
some of the distractions of our common life. 
Then we go back again,—better, let us hope, 
and stronger, but still back we go into it all, 
into the distractions, into the temptations, into 
the urgent interests, into the healthy pleasures 
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of life, forgetting ourselves, if we can, in 
thinking helpfully about our neighbors. It is 
like the alternation of day and night, of win- 
ter and summer, of week days and Sunday. 
That is how we are made. And Lent is in ac- 
cord with it. Lent is for emphasis. Lent is 
for that deepening of the religious life which 
can be effected only by the appointment of 
certain days and seasons. 

Lent, then, being for the purpose of deep- 
ening the religious life, and Ash Wednesday 
being for the purpose of determining how Lent 
may most profitably be kept, our duty in the 
matter is plain enough. We are to consider 
to-day, each for himself, what we ought to do 
in order to live more religiously, and what 
steps we ought to take in order to make that 
resolution effective. The religious life, as it is 
set forth in the New Testament, from the first 
sermon of John the Baptist to the last message 
of John the Evangelist, centres about conduct. 
The heart of it is simple goodness. “ Little 
children, let no man deceive you; he that 
doeth righteousness is righteous.” When we 
say, therefore, that the purpose of Lent is to 
deepen the religious life, we mean that its pur- 
pose is to assist us to be better men and women, 
that we may think more worthy thoughts and 
speak more profitable words, and, in general, 
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behave better than we are behaving at present. 
That is the supreme intention of this holy 
season. 

This is, accordingly, a day for consideration, 
for comparison, and for resolution. 

We are to consider what kind of persons we 
are at this moment. We are to compare our- 
selves with those who are better than we are, in 
order to see more clearly what we ought to be: 
with our friends and neighbors, with the saints 
and heroes of the great books, especially with 
the supreme saint and hero of the greatest 
book. And then we are to resolve what we 
will do this Lent that we may live aright. In 
general we are to separate ourselves from all 
that may distract us from this emphatic inten- 
tion to do better, and we are to surround our. 
selves with all the influences which are likely 
to assist us in that intention. 

This is where the abstinence of Lent be- 
longs. This is the reason for the unusual 
quietness of life which is the common 
quality of these weeks. This is why we 
are advised not to go here or there, and 
not to do this or that. It is because we 
have something else to do, because we are try- 
ing to accomplish a task which needs all the 
time and interest which we can give to it. If 
anybody is not intent upon that task, let him 
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go on through Lent making no difference in 
his engagements. The two belong together, 
the task of amendment and the separation 
from social life in order to accomplish it. If 
there is no special task in hand, the abstinence 
from social festivity has no meaning. Also, 
if it is found in anybody’s case that these so- 
cial occupations are not, as a matter of fact, 
distracting, that he can enter into them and 
still have sufficient opportunity to apply him- 
self to the special aim of making himself a 
better man, then let him continue in them. 
The purpose of Lent is not to secure a space 
of quiet, but to be quiet for the better doing 
of acertain work. The essential thing is the 
achievement of the work. 

This is where the services and other devo- 
tions of Lent belong. They are all subordi- 
nate to the supreme purpose of amending our 
faults. To go to church several times a day 
and still to talk unkindly about our neighbors 
is to miss the connection between the aids to 
religion and religion itself. The services are 
meant to make us better. We are to attend 
them with that intention. Weare to use them 
for that end. We are to listen to the Scrip- 
tures and the sermons, we are to join in the 
prayers and the praises, we are to remember 
the life and death of Christ in the sacrament, 
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crying out to God in them all and through 
them all, O God, help me to be better: make 
me a better man or woman; assist me with 
Thine infinite strength to overcome my faults 
and sins, my negligences and ignorances, and 
all which Thou dost see to be amissin me. O 
God, help me to be better. 

That is what we are to do in general for a 
good Lent. In particular, we are to select a 
single fault which we will fight, or a single 
virtue which we will strengthen. When they 
asked St. John the Baptist what they should 
do then, he did not tell them simply to be 
good, he told them to be good in certain par- 
ticulars, definite, practical and personal ways. 
What these ways are, we are to-day to deter- 
mine each for our own self. Is there not some 
fault or sin of thought or speech of which you 
are conscious ? Ought you not to be doing 
something which you are not at present doing ? 
Ought you not to develop some moral quality 
which is at present insufficiently developed in 
you—as consideration for others, or punctu- 
ality, or patience ? 

These are the right Ash Wednesday ques- 
tions. Upon such questions and the answers 
which we give them depends the spiritual 
value of this Lent. 


THE MEANING OF THE TEMPTATION 


Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to 
be tempted by the devil.—Watt, 4:1. 


Iv is plain that the record of our Lord’s 
temptation is stated in spiritual terms. The 
dramatic action is to be read like the descrip- 
tion of the Holy City in the Book of Revela- 
tion. The meaning is not upon the surface, 
but beneath it. The stones of the desert, the 
pinnacle of the temple, the peak of the hill are 
to be looked for on the celestial rather than on 
the terrestrial map. They are sacramental 
facts: that is, they are the outward and visible 
forms of spiritual realities. 

The story of the temptation is akin to that 
article of the Creed in which we say that 
Christ sits at the right hand of God. What 
we have here is a symbol. Taken literally, 
the Creed means that God has a right hand, 
but we know that God is an omnipresent 
spirit. He has no more a right hand than the 
wind. In Japan, when they came to translate 
the Creed into the language of that country, 
they were obliged to say that Christ sits at the 
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the left is the side of honor. Did that trans- 
lation contradict the Creed? Literally, yes; 
but spiritually, no. In this case the statement 
is of significance and value not for what it 
says, but for what it symbolizes. 

So it is with the temptation. When we 
read, for example, that our Lord was tempted 
to turn stones into bread ; that does not mean 
anything to us until we find out what that 
act symbolized. It must be interpreted, like a 
parable. That is the beginning of any right 
reading of this narrative. It is a parable. 
Jesus Christ, called by the Spirit into the work 
of His ministry, went apart into a solitary 
place to determine the principles and plans 
which that call involved. There He made 
certain great decisions. And afterwards He 
told His disciples that they were, saying, The 
devil came suggesting this and that, and I 
answered thus and so. 

It is plain that the decisions which were 
thus represented by the three temptations had 
to do with our Lord’s ministry. That is indi- 
cated by the time at which these temptations 
beset Him. The word “then,” with which 
the story opens, points back to the baptism. 
He went into the wilderness straight from the 
river. He went with the voice from heaven 
still sounding in His ears, “ This is My beloved 
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Son.” And when He came out, He entered at 
once upon His ministry. Here is one who is 
summoned to a great task; before He under- 
takes it He goes away by Himself to think and 
pray. What is He thinking about? What is 
He praying about? Evidently, about the task. 

The three temptations have many meanings 
and touch our lives at many points, but the 
primary meaning is the significance which 
they had for Him. That is what I purpose to 
consider. What was it which our Lord de- 
cided as He stood confronting these tempta- 
tions ? What principles did He here definitely 
establish for the doing of His work and the 
living of His life ? 

Take now the temptations in their order. 
The Lord is hungry. Indeed, as He looks for- 
ward into the years to come He perceives that 
He is likely to be hungry many times. He is 
a poor man, and He intends to give up the 
trade on which He is dependent for his living. 
He will stand no longer at the bench as the 
carpenter. He will go out into the world, 
having no regular means of support, having no 
place to lay His head, intent solely on His 
mission. The tempter suggests that He make 
use of His supernatural powers for His own 
good. But to this suggestion our Lord makes 
no reply. His answer deals wholly with the 
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relation between the physical and the spiritual. 
“ Man shall not live by bread alone but by 
every word which proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God.” 

That is, the concerns of the body are to be 
in subordination to the concerns of the spirit. 
Our Lord is saying to Himself what He after- 
wards said to His disciples, “ Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” He 
is making the venture of faith, determining to 
take no thought what He shall eat, or what 
He shall drink, or wherewithal He shall be 
clothed, resolving to dismiss from His mind all 
anxiety about the morrow. 

You see how logically the first temptation 
was the first. The evangelists differ as_to the 
order of the other two, but they all agree that 
the series of decisions began here with the 
question of bread. Of course, they did. That 
was the first thing to be decided. How can 
I leave the shop? How can I enter on a 
course of life which seems to lead properly to 
starvation? How can I give myself, poor as 
I am, to a mission in which there is not only 
no material gain but no material reward what- 
ever. The Messiah has no stipend: the place 
isnot a salaried position. Can I, with pru- 
dence, accept it ? 
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This, you perceive, is an alternative with 
which many men have become acquainted in 
their own experience. Here is a young man 
standing where Jesus stands, at the beginning 
of his active life, entering into his responsi- 
bilities, and making his plans. He is conscious 
of the possession of certain gifts of God,— 
strength, ability, the power to think, the 
power to speak, the grace of influence among 
his fellows; and he is making up his mind 
what to do. And here, before him, is a life of 
material success, with plenty of money and 
the pleasures which money will procure; and 
decent enough, too; but selfish, such a life as 
will leave the world no better or happier for 
the living of it. 

There is the first temptation in our own 
contemporary life. There is the choice be- 
tween the bread and the word, between the 
physical and the spiritual, between the 
selfish and the fraternal. All good causes 
are set forward by men who have met and 
conquered this temptation. They are the best 
men in the community, and there are a great 
many of them. They are serving on commit- 
tees, they are acting as vestrymen, they are 
members of boards of trustees, they are offi- 
cers and counselors and maintainers of benevo- 
lent organizations. They are giving time and 
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care and forethought to the general good. 
That which is nobody’s business because it 
is everybody’s business, they are taking 
for their province. The true success of a col- 
lege, the true success of a church, is to be 
measured by the number of such public- 
minded persons resulting from its influence. 
These good citizens are exalting the spiritual 
life in themselves and in the community. And 
therein they are following the example of 
Him who met and overcame the first tempta- 
tion. 

The second temptation was altogether dif- 
ferent. If we may say that the temptation to 
turn stones into bread was addressed to the 
natural man, the temptation to leap from the 
temple and to do homage to Satan on the top 
of the hill were addressed especially to the 
spiritual man; that is, they appealed to our 
Lord as a religious teacher and leader. These 
two were temptations incident to His spiritual 
calling. He had definitely committed Himself 
to the great work to which He had been sum- 
moned by the spirit. He was now determin- 
ing the methods by which that work should 
be undertaken. 

It is an evidence of the subtilty of the 
second temptation, as of the first, that we ask, 
What was the harm of it ? and have some dif- 
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ficulty in discovering wherein the thing was 
wrong. If the angels would really hold Him 
up, why not leap off the roof ? 

We get a glimpse of the meaning in our 
Lord’s answer, Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God: that is, thou shalt not put the Lord 
thy God to the test. Thou shalt not set a dif- 
ficult task before Him, saying, Now let me see 
whether God is or not. If God will hear this 
prayer and answer it, I will believe ; if He will 
send me celestial aid in this emergency, and 
save me out of this dread danger, I will be- 
lieve; if He will make the creed so plain that 
my reason must accept it; if He will bring to 
the argument such signs in heaven above or in 
the earth beneath as shall convince even my 
eyes and ears; if He will speak to me as He 
spoke to Elijah in the cleft of the rock, to Paul 
on the Damascus road, to John on Patmos 
island, I will believe. That is a temptation of 
God. When we try to get God to do particu- 
larly and miraculously that which may be 
done naturally, we tempt God. 

Here, I think, was the heart of the second 
temptation. Jesus was considering the methods 
whereby the Kingdom of God may be estab- 
lished. He was determining what to do in or- 
der to bring men into the kingdom of the 
truth. Here am I, He says to Himself, in 
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God’s sight His son, but in the people’s sight a 
country carpenter: how shall I gain recogni- 
tion? May I not appear, in the hour of a 
crowded service, descending to the court of the 
temple supported in the arms of angels, and 
being thus marvelously accredited begin my 
mission ? 

You see how natural and how difficult the 
question was. Shall Christ set about His 
father’s business quietly or dramatically ? 
Shall He be a man like-us, walking about the 
common streets in the attire of the common 
people, speaking the language of the market, 
making Himself so informally and familiarly 
known that the nearness of men’s acquaint- 
ance shall be an obstacle to faith ? or shall He 
live apart, so different from us common folk, 
so visibly from above and divine that we can- 
not help believing in Him? Allegiance to 
the Kingdom of God,—how shall it be won? 
Faith in the truth of God,—how shall it be 
gained? By nature or by miracle ? by an ap- 
peal to the sense of wonder or by an appeal to 
the divine in man? by compulsion or by per- 
suasion? Shall I commend the truth by 
simply telling the truth, or shall I also amaze 
or scare or force people into accepting it? It 
was this fundamental question of method 
which was answered in the second temptation. 
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Men sometimes complain of the lack of ade- 
quate demonstration of the hard sayings of the 
creeds. They would have the world so or- 
dered, if they could, that theology should be 
as evident, axiomatic, and convincing as mathe- 
matics. They wish that the articles of our be- 
lief could be so unanswerably stated that all 
honest persons must forthwith accept them. 
They would have the fact of the divine exist- 
ence written in gold letters across the face of 
the blue sky. They read in the Nineteenth 
Psalm that the heavens declare the glory of 
God and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work: but when the psalmist adds that all this 
is done in silence, with neither speech nor lan- 
guage, they shut the book. That is not what 
they want. They would have the thunder 
chant the Nicene Creed. They await some 
certainty, some confirming and compelling 
sign. “What sign showest Thou then,” they 
asked the Master, “that we may see and be- 
lieve Thee?” “If Thou be the Christ, if 
Thou be the Son of God, tell us plainly.” It 
was the second temptation over again. 

What can Christ say in answer? It is like 
demanding of the poet, of the artist, of the 
musician. If your work is indeed beautiful 
and inspired of heaven, tell us plainly. What 
sign showest thou that we may believe and 
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enjoy ? Sign! The thing done is the sign. 
There it is before you,—poem, statue, sym- 
phony, picture: what can the maker add in 
argument ? 

So it is with truth: and especially with the 
truth of the person of Christ. We become 
citizens of the kingdom of the truth not by 
mere acceptance of formulas at the hands of 
authority, but by recognition of the truth it- 
self. The truth is its own argument, its own 
commendation, its own sign and assurance. In 
the second temptation, Jesus sees at the same 
time the heart of truth and the heart of man. 
He will establish the kingdom of the truth by 
no appeal to common wonder, but by the quiet 
manifestation of the truth in His own daily 
life: not by a vision of supporting angels but 
by the sight of God Himself seen in the face 
of the Son of God: not by compulsion, but by 
recognition. 

Then comes the third temptation. The 
world lies all before Him, to-morrow He goes 
out to win it. Can He win it by using only 
ideal means? May He not, in certain reason- 
able ways, adapt Himself to men as they are ? 
For example, there are ideals of conduct which 
are fine and beautiful, but unfortunately they 
are not practical. They will not work under 
the conditions of contemporary society. That 
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at least is what the devil says, and he claims 
to have a pretty good acquaintance with con- 
temporary society. Let us, then, behave our- 
selves with prudence, and be content to be as 
good as wecan. Even the devil is to be taken 
into account. If we honestly find that we 
can effect our purposes by making a little quiet 
concession to him, let us not be foolish about 
it; let us lower our banner a little, so that it 
will go under the arch of the gate. Otherwise, 
our high ideals may prove to be serious hin- 
drances. 

The temptation comes to those who would 
gain the world. The devil shows us the great 
world, and often it suffices that he points out 
to us its obvious advantages. It means 
position, reputation, power, health, pleasure, 
material prosperity. And men who stand where 
Jesus stood, upon the threshold of a larger 
opportunity, upon the mountain of decision, 
look along the devil’s pointing finger, and are 
attracted by these shining things. “I will 
make you rich,” he says: and we would be 
rich. “TI will give you the praise of your fel- 
low men :” and we desire it. “I will give you 
a key which will open the gate of the garden 
of delight:” and we reach out eager hands to 
take it. Who can count the foolish people who 
have aspired to gain the whole world, and as an 
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initial step thereto have fallen down upon their 
knees in some secluded place, solitary as the 
peak of a mountain, and have paid their 
homage to the fiend? It seemed so fair a 
bargain : the price was so small, and the return 
so great: and, anyhow, who can be ideally 
good? Thus they find themselves, sometimes 
too late, confronted by the unanswerable ques- 
tion, What shall it profit a man, though he gain 
the whole world, though he surfeit his ear with 
the sweet music of applause, though he fill his 
purse with gold and gems, though he succeed,— 
and yet fail: in God’s sight, and in his own 
sight, too, fail ? 

The temptation comes to those who would 
save the world. For all this which betrays 
their neighbors, they care little. They look 
out over the world and long for it, for the 
world’s sake. They would redeem it, they 
would transform it. Can they do it in an 
ideal way ? Will these fine principles avail, 
they ask, among men as they are? The alter- 
native is between the ideal and what we call 
the practical. It confronts every reformer, 
every statesmen, every minister of God. Can 
I get along, he says, without a little assistance 
from the devil? Can I be just, can I be fair, 
can I be considerate and fraternal and patient 
safely? Can I succeed if I return good for evil? 
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“All these will I give Thee”: Jesus sees 
the accomplishment of all His purposes, the 
complete fulfilment of His mission. To gain 
the world, to save the world, to wrest us out 
of the hands of evil, and thus to put a blessed 
end to all our grieving and our crying, all our 
pain and sin: to right all wrongs, to bring the 
glory of the kingdom of the world before the 
throne of heaven, this is His undertaking. 
Naturally, as He makes ready for His work, 
He looks out over the wide earth, and there is 
an inexpressible longing in His heart: O that 
I might win these souls, and comfort these 
sorrows, and expel the devil. Can He go out 
and tell these ambitious and pugnacious citi- 
zens that they are to love their neighbors as 
themselves, and that if they are struck on one 
cheek they are to turn the otheralso? Can He 
recite the beatitudes in the market square of 
Capernaum? Must He not modify them in the 
interests of decent prudence? Must He not 
admit the devil as a silent partner ? 

To all of this and much more He answered, 
Get thee hence, Satan! And on the morrow 
He departed from the wilderness and began to 
speak in the streets of crowded towns, pro- 
claiming the whole gospel of God. 
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And He began to say unto them, this day is this scripture 
fulfilled in your ears.—Lwuke 4: 21. 


He had read His text out of the book of 
Isaiah: ‘‘ The spirit of the Lord is upon me,” 
—you remember the rest of it. This was the 
first sentence of His sermon. Not only that: 
it was the first sentence of His first sermon. 

Most of the teaching of our Lord was by 
way of conversation. He talked with men, 
taking them out to wall with Him along the 
country roads, sitting down under the trees, or 
on the side of the hill, or by the shore of the 
lake. There was no formality about it, noth- 
ing artificial or conventional. Even when He 
preached a sermon, the congregation said one 
to another as they went away, “He does not 
speak like a scribe.” And one thing that 
they meant was that His sermon was not de- 
livered in the synagogue manner. It was 
amazingly straightforward and natural. 

This quality was emphasized by the condi- 
tions of conversation, so that they who heard 
Him talk said: “Never man spake like this 


man.” He uplifted and illuminated and sanc- 
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tified the opportunities of friendly intercourse ; 
showing us what we ourselves, if we will, may 
in our measure make of it. He helped men 
and inspired them by talking with them. His 
method, His implement of power, the initial © 
sacrament of His religion, was intimate con- 
versation. ‘ 

But He preached five sermons. At least we 
know that on five occasions He addressed 
Himself at some length to a considerable com- 
pany of listening people. First, in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth ; then on the mount; then 
by the Sea of Galilee, when He spoke in par- 
ables; after that in Capernaum, when He 
said: “I am the bread which came down 
from heaven”; finally on the slope of Olivet, 
looking out upon Jerusalem when He dis- 
coursed of the last things, of His coming again 
in judgment. And of these sermons, the first 
began with the words, “ This day is this scrip- 
ture fulfilled in your ears.” 

That is, we have here the first public utter- 
ance of the ministry of Jesus Christ. 

He had lived at Nazareth till He had 
reached the age of thirty years. He had been 
a carpenter. Then one day, He had left the 
shop and the town, going a long way down 
the Jordan valley to hear a preacher; and 
after the sermon He had gone into the woods 
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and there had stayed alone a month; then He: 
had gathered about Him a little group of new 

friends, and had visited Cana and Capernaum, 

towns in the neighborhood of Nazareth, heal- 

ing the sick, and one time, they said, changing 

water into wine. And now he was back again 

in His own village to give an account of Him- 

self. : 

So Sunday came—as we would say—and 
everybody went to church with expectation. 
The synagogue stood in the midst of the ham- 
let, like the white meeting-house of a New 
England village. The service was a good deal 
like a meeting-house service,—with singing of 
psalms and reading of scripture and preach- 
ing. The minister called on members of the 
congregation, as is still the custom in some 
country churches. The men sat on one side 
of the meeting-house and the women on the 
other. There was the widow Mary, with 
her daughters; and across the church, with 
James and Joseph and Jude and Simon, 
his brothers, sat the carpenter, her son. 
The minister called on Jesus, putting into His 
hands the book of the prophet Isaiah. There 
He found His text and read it, then closed the 
book and gave it again to the minister. “ And 
the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue 
were fastened on Him. And Ie began to say 
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unto them, This day is this scripture fulfilled 
in your ears.” 

That is, He began at once to answer the 
silent question which He read in all their 
faces. Yes,—He said—what you have heard 
is true, I have given up my trade. I have 
left off being a carpenter. I go forth having 
no means of support, having no place to lay 
my head, impelled by an imperative divine 
call. I stand where he stood who said, “ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel 
to the poor: He hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” 

The first effect of this sermon on the hearers 
was to fill them with amazement. ‘“ All bare 
Him witness, and wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded out of His mouth.” 
But this surprise was followed by resentment. 
“Ts not this the carpenter?” they said, “the 
Son of Mary, the brother of James and Joses 
and of Judas and Simon? and are not His 
sisters here with us? And they were offended 
at Him.” And resentment grew into indig- 
nation, and at last ended in violence. They 
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rose up and thrust Him out of the syna- 
gogue and out of the town, and tried to kill 
Him. 

When we turn again to the sermon to learn 
upon what provocation they behaved in this 
manner, the reason seems far to seek. It is 
true that the preacher declared the wideness 
of God’s mercy. And that has always been to 
some souls an offensive doctrine. The Old 
Testament people accounted it a heresy, be- 
cause they could not see how God could pos- 
sibly care for Jews and gentiles at the same 
time. If He extended His mercy to the 
heathen, there must be just so much less of it 
for the faithful. That was probably the mind 
of the Nazareth congregation. When our 
Lord reminded them that Elijah was sent to 
minister to a pagan widow in Sidon, and that 
Elisha exercised his gifts of healing in behalf 
of a pagan general from Syria, they did not 
like it. As good churchmen, they resented it. 
Even this, however, seems hardly a sufficient 
explanation of their sudden and cruel turbu- 
lence. The truth is that the fire was kindled 
in the first sentence. The rest of the sermon 
added fuel and no doubt made the flame hotter, 
but the initial sentence was enough. More and 
more as they reflected upon it, as they con- 
sidered what He meant when He said, “ This 
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day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears,” 
their indignation grew. 

This I infer from the fact that on other oc- 
casions, when He spoke like that, the words 
produced the same effect. Once He said, 
“Before Abraham was, I am,” and they took 
up stones to cast at Him. Another time He 
said, “I and My Father are one,” and again 
they took up stones to stone Him. Finally 
they demanded, “ Art Thou the Christ, the Son 
of the Blessed?” and He replied, “I am.” 
And the high priest rent his clothes, and saith, 
“What need we any further witnesses? Ye 
have heard the blasphemy. What think ye?” 
And they all condemned Him to be guilty of 
death. 

The beginning and the end of our Lord’s 
public ministry touched the same note. His 
first recorded public word was spoken in the 
synagogue at Nazareth: “This day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your ears.” His last 
recorded public word was spoken in the High 
Priest’s house at Jerusalem: “Iam the Christ; 
ye shall see Me sitting at the right hand of 
power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” 
The first time, they tried to kill Him; the last 
time they succeeded: and for the same offense, 
—for what He said about Himself. 

There are two opinions in the minds of seri- 
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ous persons as to the place of Jesus in the life 
of the race. According to one opinion, He is 
wholly contained and fairly accounted for 
within the limits of humanity; according to 
the other opinion, He transcends those limits. 

The humanitarian idea of the personality of 
Jesus has in it much that is attractive, much 
that is of lasting value. It calls attention toa 
side of infinite truth which has sometimes been 
neglected, and always with spiritual loss. The 
transcendent idea tends to take Christ away 
from common life, away from actuality, into 
the unreal region of the saints of the stained 
windows. It tends to make Him a creed rather 
than a person. It sets Him in the remote sky 
and draws a veil of cloud between Him and 
the world. The humanitarian theory has been 
for the most part a protest against this separa- 
tion. It has refused to be parted from the 
Son of man. It has resolutely declined every 
doctrine, no matter how venerable, no matter 
by what authority approved, which has seemed 
to say by word or by inference that Christ is 
of such a divine nature, and so transcends the 
weakness of humanity that He cannot be in 
any true sense our example, and that He can- 
not by any actual experience sympathize with 
us. 

The humanitarian believer in Jesus finds 
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Him a man among us men, only better than 
any of us,—infinitely better, if you will, than 
any of us,—the supreme Master of our life, 
the “summit spirit” of all the ages of the 
world. He delights to read in the naive and 
unfailingly honest narrative of the evangelists 
that Jesus got very tired like the rest of us, 
and then got rested by sitting down beside the 
road as we do. He rejoices in the record of 
His friendly life, His days spent in the com- 
pany of peasants, His homely intercourse with 
John and Andrew, His preference for sinners, 
all illuminated and glorified by the tragedy of 
His death upon the cross. He reads and re- 
reads those bold sentences which say that even 
the Master of the soul was in all points—think 
of it!—in all points tempted like as we are. 
True, the writer hastens to add, “ Yet without 
sin.” But He was tempted: that is where we 
draw very near to Him and take His hand,— 
He was tempted just as we are. 

Such a believer may be called a disbeliever, 
but even that he endures with cheerfulness, 
cherishing within his soul this fair picture of a 
real, living and loving, human Christ. And 
in his heart, he loves Him: in his life he serves 
Him. Do you think that Jesus Christ, though 
He be divine according to all the exacting 
definitions of the Athanasian Creed, will reject 
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that honest love? Do you think that He 
will disown, now or in the life to come, 
that reverence, and loyalty, and faith? He 
said once that whosoever speaketh a word 
against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven 
him. That, I take it, covers all erroneous 
doctrine. It is the word against the Holy 
Ghost for which there is no forgiveness: the 
persistent contradiction of the voice of God in 
the heart of man, the refusal to obey the com- 
mands of conscience, the sin which shuts its 
eyes against the light,—this is the fatal thing, 
this is the heresy for which God cares. 

I am taking for granted that the humani- 
tarian theory of the person of Jesus is mis- 
taken. Attractive as it is, true as it is so far 
as it goes, harmonious as it is with some of the 
most dominant notes of current thought, and 
reinforced by learning, and philosophy and 
literature, and by the argument of unselfish 
living, it does not lay hold of the general 
heart of man. It does not get itself accepted. 
It makes no appreciable impression upon the 
instinctive concensus of religious conviction. 
It seems most reasonable, and easy to believe, 
and yet people do not believe it. A few 
believe it, but they belong, and have in all 
ages belonged, to a microscopic minority. 
There has never been a time, in any century, 
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or in any decade of a century, since the begin- 
ning of Christianity, when the humanitarian 
conception of the person of Christ has been 
comfortably at home among Christians. 

Mr. Emerson said one time, in his notable 
Address to Divinity Students, that historical 
Christianity “dwells with noxious exagger- 
ation about the person of Jesus. Thesoul,” he 
said “knows no person.” But the difficulty is 
that what he calls exaggeration of the person 
of Jesus is a constant, inseparable and essential 
part of Christianity itself. It is wrought into 
the elemental structure of the Christian re- 
ligion, from the Te Deum of this morning’s 
service, back to the hymn to Christ as God 
which Justin Martyr heard the Christians 
singing fifty years after the death of the last 
of the Apostles, and back of that to Thomas 
kneeling at the feet of Jesus, crying, “My 
Lord and my God!” and back of that to the 
word of Christ Himself, when He said in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, “ This day is this scrip- 
ture fulfilled in your ears.” 

For the congregation of His kinfolk and 
neighbors, after the first moment of surprise 
was over, knew what He meant. They knew 
that He declared Himself to be above and be- 
yond the limitations of humanity. Speaking 
in their own language, interpreting His asser- 
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tion in the terms of their own religious 
thought, He announced Himself as the Mes- 
siah. And they understood that that carried 
with it the transcendent claim. He being a 
man, they said, makes Himself God. That 
was their translation of His meaning; and He 
let it stand, because they had translated Him 
aright. Finally, He died upon that accusation, 
repeating the great claim, and making it 
clearer and stronger than before. 

The reason why the humanitarian concep- 
tion of our Lord, with all its apparent sanity, 
with all its persuasive sincerity, does not lay 
hold upon either the mind or the heart of man, 
is because it is incapable of harmonization with 
the words of Christ Himself. From His first 
sermon to His last, from the beginning of His 
ministry to the end, He Himself was the heart 
of His message and His mission. 

Socrates converses with his disciples in 
words of wisdom which, after all the centuries, 
are still fresh and strong and helpful, but he 
never makes his own personality the centre of 
his teaching. Gautama Buddha lies dying 
surrounded by his friends. “It may be,” he 
says, “that in some of you the thought may 
arise : the words of our teacher are ended, we 
have lost our master. But it isnotso. The 
truths and the rules of the Order which I have 
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taught and preached, let these be your teacher 
when I am gone.” ‘The personality was noth- 
ing: the truth, separable from the personality, 
was everything. 

But the method of the ministry of Jesus 
Christ was so removed from the manner and 
the message of these great teachers, that His 
name cannot be spoken in the same sentence 
with theirs without incongruity. It is not 
that the truth which He taught so far exceeded 
their message of righteousness and light, but 
that He Himself was a person so infinitely dif- 
ferent from them. Upon this difference He 
insisted. “Whom say ye that I am?” He 
asked, trying His disciples to see if yet they 
understood. “Ye are from beneath,” He 
said,— He who is recognized as the Master of 
Humility—“ Ye are from beneath, I am from 
above.” 

So it is throughout. The distinctive, differ- 
entiating characteristic of the teaching of 
Jesus Christ is that He makes His personality 
the centre of His message. He asks men to 
believe in Him. “I,” He says, “am the way, 
the truth and the life.” Whoever else said 
that ? or could have said it? And this person- 
ality, thus made the heart of His message, 
transcends the limits of humanity. To say 
that He was a man, even to say that He was 
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the supreme man, the “summit spirit” of all 
time, does not describe Him. Yes, there are 
human limitations, and He being a man, is of 
necessity bound within them, limitations of 
body, and—if you will—of knowledge. But 
after they are all discovered and set down, 
there He is towering into the illimitable sky 
as the mountain towers above the geologist. 
There He is, by His words, by His deeds, by 
His life, by His death and resurrection, passing 
all understanding. 

The foundation of all that we know about 
Him is the record of the synoptic Gospels, and 
the interpretation of it by St. John and St. 
Paul. And it is charged in every page with a 
conception of Him as the manifestation of the 
Most High God. The idea of Him as tran- 
scending the limits of humanity cannot be got 
out of the original documents of the Christian 
religion, except by a process of continual and 
arbitrary erasure. You must explain, and ex- 
plain again, and explain away, until at last in 
place of the Christ of the Christian Scriptures 
and of the Christian Church you have put an 
altogether different Christ of your own imag- 
ination. Only Christ transcendent, in hu- 
manity but also above humanity, satisfies the 
plain sense of His own words. 

What difference does it make? It makes 
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this difference: If Jesus Christ was no more 
than a man, then we are still guessing at God. 
He said great things about God. He told us 
that God is our Father, who cares for each of 
us and loves us, that He forgives our sins and 
is forever ready to help us to be better, and 
that those who go out of our sight go into the 
everlasting joy of His blessed presence. But 
if He was no more than a man, what did He 
know about it? What assurance is there in 
His words, beyond that of the splendid say- 
ings of prophets and philosophers and poets ? 

If, on the other hand, Jesus Christ is more 
than a man; if when he describes heavenly 
things He can say in all truth, ‘“‘ We speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen”; 
then a new and unprecedented element has en- 
tered into the discussion. It is no longer pos- 
sible to define religion as the “ poetic inter- 
pretation of experience.” Christ transcends 
experience, and speaks the certain word of life 
and truth eternal. 


THE CHRISTIAN GOODNESS 


And seeing the multitudes, He went up into a mountain: 
and when He was set, His disciples came unto Him: and 
He opened His mouth and taught them.—J/att, 5:1. 


Tuus He preached His second sermon. The 
first was spoken in the synagogue at Nazareth, 
in the midst of the customary service, accord- 
ing to the rubrics, in the place where sermons 
were expected. The most profound, and thor- 
ough and far-reaching of all revolutions began 
in the most quiet way, endeavoring to live at 
peace so far as was possible with all the eccle- 
siastical conventionalities. Christ announced 
His mission in the synagogue. The minister 
put the Bible into His hands, and He took His 
text from the lesson for the day. It isasymbol 
of His constant endeavor to carry over the old 
into the new, and to hold both together in the 
unity of the Christian faith. 

But the congregation thrust Him out of 
doors, and though He still continued for a time 
to go to church, and indeed preached His 
fourth sermon in the synagogue at Capernaum, 
the church was thenceforth an inhospitable 
place. Thus He exercised His ministry, for 
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then, on a mountain, under the sky, apart from 
all artificial limitations, with no walls between 
Him and His fellow men, and no roof to shut 
out the sight of heaven. 

The sermon in the synagogue had touched 
two dominant and characteristic notes of the 
Christian religion: personality and universality. 
The preacher had begun at once to make His 
own personality the centre of His teaching; 
He had declared His Messiahship; He had 
thereby asserted His essential difference from 
His neighbors. This done, He had proceeded 
to maintain the universality of the fatherhood 
of God, saying that God cared not for Jews 
only but for gentiles. It is hardly possible 
for us, to whom these assertions have been the 
fundamentals of our religious thought all our 
lives, to appreciate the startling novelty of 
them at the time when they were first preached. 
Nor do we very clearly understand, unless we 
reflect upon the matter, that it is in these two 
respects that Christianity differs to-day from 
all other religions. It is the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and it is intended to be the religion of 
the whole world. There is nothing like it 
anywhere else. 

To these two characteristic notes the second 
sermon added a third. The Sermon on the 
Mount, into which St. Matthew has no doubt 
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gathered the teaching of our Lord on many 
occasions, is concerned from beginning to end 
with character. It proclaims the supremacy 
of character. It declares that the prime pur- 
pose of religion is the maintenance of a certain 
standard of character, and that God Himself 
cares more for this than He does for any other 
aspect of the life of man. And this again was 
wholly and perplexingly new. There were 
many religions competing for the allegiance of 
men, but not one of them was setting forth 
character as the essential requirement of ac- 
ceptance with God. They were all content 
with ceremonial. They were all satisfied with 
the sacrifices which men could carry in their 
hands and offer on the altar. 

This was true even of the Jews. The religion 
of the Old Testament was, indeed, the worship 
and obedience of the most holy God. The 
standard of right living there set forth was a 
lofty standard. We go back to-day to the 
psalmists and the prophets for high ideals and 
for plain directions how to realize them, to 
which the New Testament adds little. That 
God is a righteous God, and that He requires 
His people to be righteous, is Old Testament 
teaching. When the scribe summed up the 
religion of the Jews in the two commandments 
of love to God and love to our neighbor, our 
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Lord said, “ Thou hast answered right”; but 
then He added, “ This do, and thou shalt live.” 
For the scribe and his contemporaries were 
doing other than that. They had so exalted 
ceremonial that even among the Jews it had 
taken precedence over character. 

Thus our Lord said in His sermon that true 
righteousness exceeds that of the scribes and 
Pharisees, and so saying He condemned the 
whole contemporary religion of the Jews. 
For the scribes and Pharisees were the relig- 
ious leaders. At the end of the sermon the 
people were astonished at His doctrine, for 
He taught them as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes. That is, He spoke as one 
who speaks the words of God, and yet the 
things which He said were not such as the re- 
ligious teachers of that day were saying. It 
is true that in His exaltation of character He 
did but preach again the sermons of the 
prophets ; just as in His assertion of the wide- 
ness of God’s mercy He taught what they had 
taught before Him. But the old truth had 
been forgotten. Christ came into a world where 
everybody was intent on ceremonial as the 
chief thing in religion, and in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and in all His other words and 
deeds, He declared that God cares for the 
heart of man, and is served aright only by the 
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worship of a righteous life. It is a good thing 
to go to church ; and to say the creed is excel- 
lent; but if thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
commandments. 

Let us now consider some of the qualities of 
Christian goodness as they are set forth in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

The first is Courtesy. The word is not quite 
adequate, but it is the best I can find to ex- 
press the general meaning of the beatitudes. 

These eight blessings are invoked upon the 
passive virtues. And most of these are such 
as make people pleasant to live with. They 
include good manners, without artificiality ; 
and consideration, without self-seeking; and 
gentleness. The word courtesy, which refers 
to the conduct of kings’ courts, is an endeavor 
to express the best behavior; and this not so 
much from the side of morals as from the side 
of grace and beauty and sweet companionship. 
It has in mind the graces of life, and all that 
goes to make men and women attractive. 

The beatitudes imply the insufficiency of 
goodness. Goodness is indeed essential, but 
good people are sometimes very disagreeable. 
There is a kind of hard, conscientious, angular, 
unsmiling goodness which may perhaps secure 
the salvation of the individual soul, but which 
repels the neighbors. People say, “If that is 
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what it means to be a saint, let me stay in the 
company of the cheerful sinners.” For mis- 
sionary purposes, for social service, for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of heaven, it is not 
enough to be good; it is necessary to be good- 
looking. That is, there is a certain sympathy 
and kindliness and human nature by which the 
Christian religion and all other good causes 
are commended. The element of likeableness 
is inherent in the Christian standard of char- 
acter. Blessed are the poor in spirit : blessed, 
that is, are they who have no oppressive sense 
of spiritual possession, who do not congratu- 
late themselves that they have more treasure 
in heaven than most of their contemporaries, 
and are not self-consciously pious. Blessed are 
they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, who have an entirely natural longing 
to be better, and a good appetite for that 
which is good, and are neither proud nor 
ashamed of it. Blessed are the meek. The 
word means gentle. It is that which we use 
to make the ancient title of gentleman and 
gentlewoman. Blessed are all quiet, unob- 
trusive, considerate folk, who have good man- 
ners and pleasant voices, and who are con- 
genial people to live with. 

The beatitudes imply not only the insuffi- 
ciency of goodness, but the inferiority of 
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greatness. I mean greatness in the sense of 
mastery, and brute strength, and self-seeking 
and self-assertion. The Christian character as 
set forth in the Sermon on the Mount is pre- 
cisely that to which our Lord referred when 
He said “He that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted,” and again, “ He that will be great 
among you, let him be your servant.” Ag- 
gressiveness, like goodness, is essential; there 
must be some before, as well as others behind; 
there must be leadership. Simon Peter, who 
always spoke first, is: honored among the 
apostles beyond Simon the Zealot, who, so far 
as we know, never said anything. But what 
our Lord excludes is all pushing and crowding, 
all exaltation of physical might, all precedence 
of the athlete over the scholar and the saint, 
all disregard of the rights or even of the 
tastes of others. 

Thus Christianity is differentiated from all 
other religions by the place which it gives to 
women. Most of the religions are monopo- 
lized by men. The worshipers are men. The 
fact that women are in majority in all our 
churches is highly significant. It means in 
part that Christianity appeals to the entire 
community, and takes our life just as it is; 
but it means also that the characteristic 
Christian goodness is of a kind which disre- 
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gards all superiority of physical strength. 
Like art and music and letters and all the finer 
sides of life it invites those who are gentle. 

The second quality of Christian goodness, 
as it is taught in the Sermon on the Mount, 
is Fraternity. This is courtesy, deepened and 
strengthened and enriched, till it is developed 
from a grace into a virtue, and taken over 
from the passive to the active side of life. 

The idea that the service even of our enemy 
is a part of the rule of a righteous life finds 
expression in the Old Testament. When St. 
Paul said, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give him drink, for in so doing 
thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head,” he 
was quoting from the book of Proverbs. But 
the meaning is that the most effective venge- 
ance, the best way to hurt one’s enemy 
worst, like heaping live coals on the top of his 
head, is to return good for evil. When you do 
that you hurt his feelings. You inflict upon 
him a very subtle but a very painful pain. 
You get the better of him in such a way as 
to disable him for further attack. This is a 
good thing to do, but the motive is far re- 
moved from the Sermon on the Mount. 

What our Lord did, partly by His words 
but much more by His example, was to bring 
into the world a new sense of human rela- 
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tionship. When He taught that God is our 
Father, He implied that all we are brethren ; 
and He devoted Himself throughout all His 
ministry to the great task of persuading us to 
live as brothers should. Here He centred all 
His ethical instruction. And this He illus- 
trated, every day He lived, by going about do- 
ing good. At last He was able to add a sen- | 
tence to the second of the two inclusive com- 
mandments. That commandment, according 
to the reading, “ Thou shall love thy neighbor 
as thyself,” touched the very top of ethics, so 
far as social duty was at that time understood, 
even among the Jews. But Jesus said, “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as I have loved you.” 
Therein He brought to social life not so 
much a new precept as a new spirit. When 
the lawyer asked Him, “ Who is my neigh- 
bor ? ” He answered by a parable, the point of 
which is that the right question is not, “ Who 
is my neighbor?” but “ Have I a neighborly 
disposition? When I see an opportunity to 
do good to any man do I instinctively 
stop and do it, or do I pass by on the other 
side ?” 

This insistence on fraternity, this character- 
istic of the Christian goodness, enables us to 
reassure those who think that the element of 
universality in the Christian religion was in- 
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troduced into it by St. Paul. Christianity, as 
it seems to them, was only a new Judaism 
within the old race limits, till St. Paul came 
and carried it to the gentiles. It is true that 
our Lord said little explicitly concerning the 
gentiles: it is true that to the Apostles,—for 
example, to St. Peter,—the mission to the 
gentiles was so novel and adventurous and un- 
welcome that it took a vision from on high and 
three men to induce him to visit a gentile 
family. Plainly, he did not perceive, nor did 
the others, that the religion of Jesus Christ 
knew no difference between Jew and gentile. 
It was St. Paul who said that, and he main- 
tained it in the face of bitter Christian oppo- 
sition. 

Nevertheless, our Lord’s first sermon, as I 
said, declared the wideness of God’s mercy, 
and showed how the prophets ministered to 
pagan people. Presently, when the time came, 
He Himself blessed a heathen woman in the 
land of Tyre and Sidon. And at the last, He 
sent the Apostles to preach the gospel to all 
nations. But even without these words and 
acts, the heart of all universality, the source of 
the ever-widening stream whose fertilizing 
waters shall eventually cover the earth, is this 
plain doctrine of the fraternity of man. It is 
all contained in that,—all demolition of 
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divisive barriers, all foreign missions, all social 
service, all democracy. St. Paul interpreted 
his master truly. This was what Christ 
meant. 

Not even the Apostles understood Him 
fully, or perceived the consequences of His 
words which they remembered and recorded. 
But when He said in the Sermon on the 
Mount, “ Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you,— 
that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven,” He began at that moment 
the everlasting destruction not only of the 
wall which parted the Jewish church from the 
outer world, but of all manner of unfraternal 
separation. There He declared war against 
war, and against slavery, whether black or 
white, and against the follies and the cruelties 
of caste. These evils still exist, but not in 
their old might. They and the true religion of 
Jesus Christ cannot exist together. 

To these two distinctive qualities of Chris- 
tian goodness,—courtesy and fraternity,—our 
Lord in the Sermon on the Mount added a 
third. There is no true goodness, He said, 
without the virtue of Sincerity. 

This was in part the requirement of a faith- 
ful correspondence between the word and the 
deed. The word is of value only so far as it 
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represents the deed. Men are known to God, 
and ought to be known to their neighbors, by 
their fruits. ‘“ Not every one that saith unto 
Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of My 
Father which is in heaven.” 

Sincerity demands also an accurate corre- 
spondence between the hand and the heart. 
The hand is interpreted to God by the heart. 
Alms that are done to be seen of men have 
their reward: they get the praise which was 
desired, and that is the end of it. So it is 
even with such distinctively religious acts as 
prayer and fasting: what are they for ? what 
do we honestly intend? what do we want? 
In the end, we reap just what we have sown. 
The praise of man—if that is what we seek—is 
one thing: the praise of God is another and 
sometimes a very different thing. The divine 
basis of reward is motive. 

It is evident that the Sermon on the Mount, 
though it was preached in the Church of the 
Blue Dome, was nevertheless addressed to re- 
ligious people. Indeed, the congregation, hav- 
ing come as we are told, from many directions, 
drawn by interest in Him, was no doubt more 
religious in its spirit than the conventional as- 
sembly of ordinary church-goers to whom He 
spoke from the pulpit at Nazareth. They 
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were religious people, to whom we ourselves 
are, I hope, akin. So that in speaking as He 
did to them He spoke to such as we are. And 
when He came to this matter of sincerity, and 
said that a man may say his prayers two times 
every day, crying, “Lord, Lord,” and go to 
church Sunday after Sunday with unintermit- 
ted punctuality all his life, and yet not be in 
any true sense a good man, He said a thing 
that we may profitably consider. There they 
stood, those excellent people, and the Lord 
taught them the Ten Commandments. The 
Ten Commandments? All these had they 
kept from their youth up. Have you? He 
said. You have indeed kept them in the let- 
ter; you have maintained an excellent stand- 
ard of respectability, and have received the 
praise of men. But every commandment 
touches the heart. Every commandment may 
be shattered into a thousand pieces so gently 
that even your wife, your husband, your chil- 
dren, your most familiar friend, shall never 
suspect it. But God knows. 

One of the commandments says, “Thou shalt 
do no murder.” We are safe enough from 
that. That was intended for the criminal 
classes. No, the Lord says, that was meant 
for the admonition of the saints. Whosoever 
is angry with his brother breaks it. Another 
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commandment says, “ Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” Surely it is an insult to a Christian 
congregation to read that in their ears. But 
the Lord lifts it up like a shining light and 
flashes it into the remotest recesses of the 
human soul. Well, then, “Thou shalt not 
steal”; there is no need to say that, week 
after week, to vestrymen and other reputable 
citizens. Is there not, indeed? The newspa- 
pers are at this moment crying out in indigna- 
tion over the thefts of Christian men. That is 
the interpretation of sincerity. It means such 
an allegiance to the will of God, such a response 
to the love of God, that He unto whom all 
hearts are open sees it, He from whom no 
secrets are hid perceives and accepts and 
blesses it. 

St. Luke in his report of our Lord’s sermon 
says that He went into a mountain to pray, 
but that when He began to preach He came 
down and stood in the plain. He certainly 
did come down and stand on the level ground 
of our own temptations. There He proclaimed 
the fundamentals of the new goodness. There 
He declared that above all else, character is 
preéminent and precious in the sight of God. 
There He taught that courtesy and fraternity 
and sincerity are essential qualities of Christian 
character. Finally, He said that they who 
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hear this word and do it are like a house which 
is founded on a rock. They who heed it not 
are like a house whose foundation is the unsub- 
stantial sand. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


And Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of the Kingdom.—Waitt. 
4:23. - 


THIS account antedates all of our Lord’s 
recorded sermons. Then He spoke at Naza- 
reth, and then He preached the Sermon on the 
Mount ; but this was His initial theme. Pres- 
ently we read, in the midst of His ministry, 
that He went throughout every city and vil- 
lage preaching and bringing the glad tidings 
of the Kingdom of God. The two words, 
“glad tidings,” are combined in the Saxon 
word “ gospel,” that is, good spell, good speech. 
And it thus appears that the gospel was pri- 
marily a proclamation of the Kingdom of God. 
Thus it is written several times, “the gospel of 
the Kingdom.” Christ came to bring good 
news, and the heart of the good news was that 
the kingdom of heaven was at hand. Not only 
is this phrase used again and again to describe 
the content of our Lord’s message, but the 
very last conferences which He held with His 
apostles, before He went away out of their 
sight, dealt with the things pertaining to the 
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only one remains at length in the record. 
One time by the Sea of Galilee, while He sat 
in a boat and the congregation stood upon the 
shore, He preached a sermon in parables; and 
the theme of every parable was the Kingdom 
of God. 

We do not need to be told that this was a 
great subject. The fact that our Lord preached 
about it everywhere He went for three years 
shows that. And the things which He said 
confirmit. For so various were His utterances, 
and some of them so vague and perplexing, 
that to this day nobody knows precisely what 
He meant. Did He take the Kingdom of God 
according to the common Messianic expecta- 
tion of His time, or did He contradict that ex- 
pectation? Did He promise a sudden or a 
gradual establishment of the sovereignty of 
God? Once He compared it to a flash of 
lightning ; another time He likened it to the 
growth of a grain of mustard seed. Did He 
think of the kingdom as in heaven after the 
last day or as on earth in His own generation ? 
These questions are still in debate among 
scholars, without much prospect of being ade- 
quately answered. They mean that the King- 
dom of God is too great and high a matter to 
be got into any formula. Let us not fall into 
the “fallacy of this or that.” Let us not con- 
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clude that if this is true, that must therefore 
be anerror. All great truth brings this and 
that mysteriously together. One word touches 
one side, and another word another side of the 
celestial round of truth. To perceive how and 
where they meet and by their meeting are 
reconciled in perfect harmony, is beyond the 
reach of ordinary sight. 

Probably, our Lord’s exposition of the King- 
dom of God included the distinctive character- 
istics of His teaching which appear in the dis- 
course at Nazareth and in the Sermon on the 
Mount. It touched the three notes of person- 
ality and universality and character. No doubt 
He centred the Kingdom of God about His 
own personality : it was His own Kingdom. 
Was He not crucified as one who claimed to 
be a king? No doubt He declared that the 
Kingdom would be universal. It is like a 
field, He said, and the field is the world. No 
doubt He perpetually insisted on the preémi- 
nence of character: the Kingdom of God pre- 
supposes the obedience of man to God. 

But the kingdom of God, including person- 
ality and universality and character, adds an- 
other factor to the equation of the Christian 
religion. This I will call organization. I 
mean that our Lord recognized the social in- 
stinct and assigned a place to it in His revela- 
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tion of the spiritual life. He perceived that 
man is essentially a social being. If man is 
to be saved,—whether that salvation is a 
present or a future fact,—he must be saved in 
society and by social forces. The practical 
and tangible outcome of this perception is the 
Christian church. 

Having set forth character, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, as the supreme requirement of 
religion, the next question is, “ How, then, can 
character be gained and maintained?” And 
this He answers, in the sermon of parables, in 
terms of social life. The word “ Kingdom” 
implies the living of a life in common, under 
the law, under the king, with community of 
aspiration and community of action, every man 
helped by the fact that he is the citizen of such 
a kingdom; and every man helping side by 
side with his fellow citizens, thereby magnify- 
ing his own might. For in the arithmetic of 
moral progress two times one make ten: one 
may chase a thousand but two shall put ten 
thousand to flight. And all this is realized in 
the church, which exists for these two pur- 
poses, first to help the individual man, and then 
by the strength of individuals united to help 
the whole society of men. 

The first business of the Christian church is 
to help the individual man. He needsit. He 
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lives in a world wherein he is beset by con- 
tinual temptation. He knows by bitter ex- 
perience how hard it is to be good. He per- 
ceives the moral demand which is made upon 
him by the Christian religion and he instinct- 
ively responds to it. He sees that that is the 
thing to do. But how can he do it? One 
thing is certain, he can no more do it by his 
own individual, unaided will than a seed can 
grow on the bare surface of a barn floor. I 
am not thinking at this moment of what is 
commonly called the supernatural; though I 
believe that Professor Bowne states a great 
truth in his book on “ The Immanence of God,” 
when he says that “the undivineness of the 
natural and the unnaturalness of the divine is 
the great heresy of popular thought respect- 
ing religion.” I have in mind only this com- 
monplace, that whoever would grow, in any 
sort of way, must put himself and keep him- 
self within reach of the influences which 
make towards the kind of growth which he de- 
sires. And as the earth is to the seed sois the 
church to the soul. 

By services, by sermons, by sacraments, the 
church ministers to the spiritual life. It is the 
one institution in the community which exists 
for that purpose. It was founded by Jesus 
Christ to make provision fora universal human 
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need: and if He had not founded it, this 
human instinct would havé demanded its es- 
tablishment. The ordinary man cannot be 
good alone. He is not made that way. He 
needs the inspiration of the companionship of 
his neighbors. It was not without profound 
knowledge of human nature that Christ prom- 
ised His eternal presence wherever two or 
three should be assembled in His name. He 
who would live a Christian life needs to be 
taught, by the reading and exposition of the 
supreme spiritual book: he needs to be en- 
couraged, by the example of his friends; and 
he needs to be brought into the realized pres- 
ence of the unseen and the divine, as the serv- 
ices and the sacraments will bring him. He 
who is trying to live a Christian life without 
the Christian church is like one who should try 
to be a musician without ever going to a con- 
cert. It is not reasonable. In a world where 
goodness is confessedly so difficult, let us make 
use of all the help there is. 

The first business of the Christian church, 
I said, is to assist the individual man. Its 
second business is to set forward the whole so- 
ciety of men. The kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto a man which sowed good seed in 
his field. There is the church in its first as- 
pect, ministering to men, to this man here and 
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to that man there, as the seed falls upon the 
ground. But again, the kingdom of heaven is 
likened unto leaven which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal, till the whole 
was seasoned. There is the church in its 
second aspect, as a subtle and potent force in 
the world, gradually transforming the king- 
doms of the nations into the divine kingdom of 
the Lord and of His Christ. 

That is, the church is a social institution. It 
stands for the betterment of the general life. 
The court-house is the symbol of law, the hos- 
pital of medicine, the school of education, the 
gallery of art, the shop of commerce, the 
church of religion. Every good citizen is 
vitally concerned with the maintenance of all 
these elements of the common life. Each of 
them represents the assemblage and organiza- 
tion of certain vital forces. The people who 
appreciate law or art or education, and who 
believe that the whole community will be bet- 
tered and enriched by what they have to give, 
bring their belief into life by association. As 
we say, they “support ” the thing. And by 
such support they make their law or their art 
or their education potent among the people. 
The man whosays that he believes in good 
government, and yet when the time comes to 
show his faith by his works does not even cast 
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a vote,—he does not believe in good govern- 
ment. He is not taking part in the organized 
procedure by which alone an upright adminis- 
tration can be had. 

So it is with religion. Does a man believe 
in God and in his own soul? Does he believe 
in character and in the ideal life as it was lived 
by Jesus Christ? Does he believe in moral 
betterment, in the reformation of abuses, in 
the maintenance of high standards of purity 
and honesty, and in the power of an awakened 
and enlightened public conscience to effect 
these ends? Then the thing for him to do is 
to associate himself with his brethren who are 
of the same mind in strengthening that insti- 
tution whose essential intention is to get these 
great things done. 

That is, he ought to be a churchman. Can 
a man be a Christian without being at the 
same time a churchman? Only as a man can 
be a citizen without being at the same time a 
voter. Going to church on Sunday and going 
to the polls on election day are the religious 
and the political expression of the same prin- 
ciple. The man says, “I believe in the institu- 
tion ; I believe in its purpose and in its potency ; 
and here I stand that I may be a part of it.” 

It is true that the Church is exposed to the 
characteristic temptations which always attack 
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the institutional life. It is tempted to exag- 
gerate the importance of the service, and to 
exaggerate the importance of the society. 

That is, there is a constant tendency to sub- 
stitute ceremonial for righteousness in the de- 
mand which the Church makes on the indi- 
vidual man. Let him come with devout 
punctuality to our prayers and praises, and 
contribute freely of his means, and we will 
not be too hard upon his natural infirmities. 
If he is a good churchman, we will take for 
granted, even in the face of the facts, that he 
is a good Christian. Attendance at the serv- 
ices of the church may mean so much, and 
ought to mean so much, that the service comes 
easily to be not only the test but the satisfac- 
tion of religion. This, of course, is as old as 
human nature. It is at the heart of all that 
long contention between the priest and the 
prophet which is found in the Old Testament ; 
and then in the New, between the Christian 
and the Pharisees ; and then in the time of the 
Reformation between the Protestant and the 
Catholic. The form is exalted out of all 
spiritual perspective; first the sacrifices and 
then the sacraments are transformed from 
means to ends; and the supreme necessity of 
character, as the reason for the being of the 
church, is disregarded. 
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There is also a constant tendency to substi- 
tute the good of the society for the good of the 
community. The society is so important to 
the community, the interests of the two are 
so bound up together, it means so much to 
have religion set forth by the symbol of a 
great, beautiful building, by the aid of a splen- 
did service, and by the voice of a strong 
church, that the organization, which provides 
these things, is naturally emphasized. But the 
time comes when there is an alternative be- 
tween the advancement of the society and the 
best interests of the community, when the 
church instead of giving itself to the people, 
and laboring unselfishly to make them wise 
and free, devotes its energies to the increase of 
its own wealth and might. Then it misses its 
mission. “He that saveth his life shall lose it,” 
is as true of a church as it isof man. And the 
truth has been verified over and over again in 
the history of the Christian society. Any 
church which for any reason—for pride, for 
self-assertion, even in defense of a divine 
right,—stands apart from the life of the com- 
munity and contributes nothing to it, has thus 
far ceased to be Christian. The church is in- 
tended to be the servant of the community. 
The better it is, the older it is, so much the 
more courteous, so much the more humble, so 
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much the more generous must it be in all its 
" words and deeds. Even a life insurance com- 
pany has no right to serve itself, how much 
less a church ! 

These two temptations,—to care more for a 
beautiful service than for an honest life, and to 
exalt the interests of the church above the in- 
terests of the town, are simply the natural 
diseases of organization. In one way or 
another, they attack almost every form of 
human society. They are found in religion 
because even religious people are no more than 
human beings. They result in superstition, in 
arrogance, and in narrowness of mind. Some- 
times this is so obtrusive and obnoxious that a 
Christian man may stay away from it for the 
sake of protest. A church which is not helping 
men and women to be better, and which is 
taking no part in the good life of the town, 
has no rightful claim on our allegiance. 

But such a church is very rarely found, I 
hope. Sometimes when it is found, an earnest 
man can change it. For while it is true that 
the church has again and again fallen ill with 
the diseases which beset organization, it is also 
true that it has always recovered from them. 
The Kingdom of God possesses a power of re- 
cuperation which recalls the promise that even 
the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
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When our Lord took this ancient title, “ The 
Kingdom of God,” and made it the theme of 
His continual preaching, He had in mind, no 
doubt, the whole wide field of human better- 
ment, beginning here and going on into the 
life to come. It is impossible to confine it to 
the church, and grotesque to confine it to any 
particular branch of the church. So far as 
organization entered in any detail into His 
ordering of human life it was of the simplest 
kind, and drawn in a way which left men per- 
fectly free. There was an elaborate organiza- 
tion already in existence. There wasa church 
established upon the foundation of the Old 
Testament. If ever a society had aright to 
call itself the Church, with the article in 
italics and the noun in capitals, that was the 
one. But between the Church and Him there 
was a condition of frank hostility which ended 
at last in His death upon the cross. The 
Church persecuted Him during al] His ministry 
and at last crucified Him. When, therefore, 
in the face of this tragic failure of the eccle- 
siastical institution, He still preached the gospel 
of the Kingdom, and as a preparation for that 
Kingdom founded a society, not indeed, on the 
foundation of the priests, but on the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, He Himself 
being the chief corner stone, He asserted the 
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importance of the principle of organization. He 
taught us to pray, “Thy Kingdom come,” and 
He defined one aspect of the Kingdom when 
He taught us to add the petition, “Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” Wherever 
the will of God is done, there the Kingdom of 
God has come in power. But the way to it, 
the help for it, the guidance and the strength 
whereby to attain it, is in the Church. It is 
in that organization where His word is preached 
and His sacraments are administered in such 
a manner as to set God’s kingdom forward 
in the soul of man, and in the community of 
men. There is the Church. Its attestation is 
not in any page of ancient history, nor in any 
proof of academic theory, but in the manifes- 
tation of the spirit and of power. 

No man ought to be content until he has 
found the Kingdom of God. Christ said once 
to a good man, “Thou art not far from the 
Kingdom of God.” That is true to-day of 
many a good man who stands outside of the 
organization of religion. But that is not 
enough. To find the church which helps,— 
and which is the church indeed for him whom 
it does help, because it helps bim,—and into 
this church to enter freely and fully, taking 
and giving, and growing in the warmth and 
light of it, thus shall a man satisfy the in- 
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stincts of his soul. Thus shall he begin to 
understand what the Lord meant when He 
preached the glad tidings of the Kingdom of 
God. 


oo 


THE BREAD OF LIFE 
I am that bread of life.—John 6: 48. 


I AM considering in these sermons five dis- 
courses of our Lord: What He said in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, and then on the mount, 
and then by the side of the sea, after that in 
the synagogue of Capernaum, and finally as 
He looked out over Jerusalem, a few days be- 
fore He was crucified. It is reasonable to 
look in such utterances as these for the essen- 
tial truths of His teaching. Thus we found in 
the first sermon that He put the emphasis on 
His own personality, and asked acceptance not 
only for His truth but for Himself. In the 
second sermon He put the emphasis on char- 
acter, making that the fruit and test of right 
religion. In the third sermon, He set forth 
one of the aids to character. This life, He 
said, is maintained in the individual and fur- 
thered in society by organization, by following 
the leadings of the social instinct, resulting in 
the Church. 

I spoke, accordingly, of the helpfulness of 
the Church, and of the reasonable duty of 
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own and the general good. The Kingdom of” 
God, of which our Lord was speaking, means 
much more than the Church. Its wide hori- 
zon encircles the whole of life, here and here- 
after. The Church is but a detail. At the 
same time, it is for us so important a detail, 
and touches our common life so closely, that 
it is actually for us the Kingdom of God on 
its nearer side. Thus much we can touch and 
understand. The first note of the Christian 
religion is Christ Himself : He bids us think of 
Him, and give to Him our obedience and our 
worship. The second note of the Christian 
religion is the Christian man; of what sort is 
he, what life shall he live? The third note 
and the fourth bring these two together. 
How shall the Christian man approach Christ ? 
How shall he grow towards the measure of 
His stature? Partly, our Lord says, by the 
Church, by fraternity in the Kingdom of God; 
and partly, He says in the sermon to which we 
come to-day, by the sacraments, by the impar- 
tation of strength from heaven. 

For I purpose to deal with the discourse of 
the Bread of Life as I dealt with the discourse 
of the Kingdom of God, and choose out one 
detail for emphasis. This sermon in the Ca- 
pernaum synagogue is filled full of profound 
spiritual instruction. It reaches out again 
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and touches the whole of life: that was. our 
Lord’s way. There are texts here for a thou- 
sand sermons. Out of them I select this one, 
which seems to me to touch the heart of them 
all, and to contain a truth which is distinctive 
and characteristic. The words declare the 
doctrine of grace. 

Our Lord was not speaking of the Holy 
Communion. That came long after. Never- 
theless, when He took bread and brake it on the 
night in which He was betrayed, and gave it to 
them to eat, saying, “ This is My body,” their 
memory must have gone back to this mysteri- 
ous sentence. The association of the sentence 
and the sacrament in our service is perfectly 
natural. “That He may dwell in us,” we 
pray, “and we in Him”: the words are taken 
from this sermon. Christ as the Bread of Life 
is indeed the sustainer of all spiritual strength, 
and in all manner of ways. The fathers were 
wise who found sacraments on every hand. 
Two were not enough for them, nor seven, nor 
seventy times seven. All life, they said, is 
sacramental. We feed on Christ whenever in 
any way, by any experience, we draw near to 
Him and He to us. The vigorous metaphor of 
eating flesh and drinking blood was the sym- 
bol of the most intimate relationship. It was 
made vigorous that it might be remembered. 
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It was, indeed, immediately misunderstood. 
“ How,” they said, “can this man give us his 
flesh to eat?” It is widely misunderstood to 
this hour. People are taught, and have been 
taught for ages, that Christ does give us His 
flesh to eat. This, however, is but another 
illustration of our inveterate habit of making 
prose out of poetry, and of reducing every- 
thing to the uniform proportion of literal 
commonplace. The words of the Master are 
like trees growing in the green woods, rooted 
in the earth, fed by rains and springs, shining 
in the sun, pulsing with mysterious life. Then 
one comes and fells the tree, transports it to 
the mill, puts it under the saw, changes it into 
dead boards, and makes out of it a floor to 
walk on, or a chair to sit on. It is the differ- 
ence between the four gospels and the Thirty- 
nine Articles. “Iam the Bread of Life,” He 
says; “whoso eateth My flesh and drinketh 
My blood hath eternal life.” “But how,” 
they say, “can this man give us His flesh to 
eat?” to which He answers, “The flesh prof- 
iteth nothing.” Can you not see that Iam 
not speaking of physical things? ‘The words 
which I speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life.” Iam telling you of heavenly 
things. 

That is, our Lord’s words here, as in all His 
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utterances, are too large and high to be 
brought within the compass of any formula. 
Even the sacraments cannot contain them. 
Men have truly eaten the flesh of Christ and 
drunk His blood who have turned away from 
all the sacraments. The monks who went 
away to dwell with God in the wilderness, 
the mystics of all time, the Quakers looking for 
the light invisible and listening to the voice 
inaudible, these have found Him in valid and 
precious sacraments such as need no liturgy, 
no altar, and no priest. 

This is the background of the text, all this 
wide application of it to universal life ; but for 
us at this moment in the foreground is the 
Holy Communion. This is the detail which 
we purpose to consider. Christ feeds us with 
the bread of heaven in the Holy Communion. 
The Holy Communion teaches in a graphic 
way the great lesson which the sermon on the 
Bread of Life was meant to teach. I mean the 
necessity of supernatural assistance. ‘“ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink 
His blood, ye have no life in you.” That is, 
the spiritual life, like the physical life, must be 
ministered unto from without. It must be 
nourished and strengthened. The soul needs 
God, as the body needs food. So Christ said, 
putting it again in His exceedingly strong 
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way, “ Without Me ye can do nothing.” To 
which St. Paul answers, and with him all the 
saints both great and small, “I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
This is the doctrine of grace. Here the sermon 
and the sacrament join their voices in the as- 
surance that in order to be and to do what we 
ought as Christian people we need help from 
on high. 

I would here insist again upon the natural- 
ness of the supernatural. I would disclaim any 
sacramental theory which regards grace as 
something mechanical or artificial, something 
which can somehow be mysteriously infused 
into consecrated bread. There it is, said 
Luther, as heat is in hot iron. No; there it is 
as the soul of the writer is in the words of the 
letter, a real presence, vital and life-giving, but 
utterly remote from all dimensions of length 
or breadth, totally removed from all chemical 
analysis, indefinable, spiritual, a communica- 
tion between the heart of God and the soul of 
man. We need it as we need the letter; the 
bread and wine have their homely but neces- 
sary place in it like ink and paper; we read 
the letter and are filled with joy and satisfac- 
tion, we eat this bread and drink this wine and 
Christ dwells in our hearts, so that we are made 
strong against temptation, and go away happy 
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and content. Kneeling here, God deals with 
our souls, if we will let Him, ministers to us, 
enriches and deepens our spiritual life. This 
is not a theory; it is the fact which all the 
theories have endeavored to explain. This is 
what actually happens in human experience. 
If you have never tried it, you know no more 
about it than of the flavor of a fruit which you 
have never tasted. They who come here week 
by week, presenting themselves before God, 
and calling on Him who is the Bread of Life, 
are manifestly blessed. They go away re- 
freshed and grateful. 

When we subject this experience to exami- 
nation, asking how is it that the sacrament does 
this, and is a means of grace, we get several 
satisfactory answers. 

The Holy Communion is a means of grace 
because it is an act of remembrance. The 
most obvious sacramental fact is personality. 
I mean that in no way does God so minister 
grace to men as in the inspiring examples set 
them by their fellow men. The hero makes 
even the small man heroic; the saint by the 
fact of his existence affects and sometimes con- 
verts the sinner. The bodily presence of a 
great man is an outward and visible sign of an 
inward and spiritual grace. 

But in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
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we are made to remember Him who is the 
heart of all heroism and the soul of all sanctity. 
Especially, we are reminded of Him in that 
aspect of His life which is of all others most 
appealing. We remember how He gave Him- 
self for us men and for our salvation, even to 
the death upon the cross. The hero as he 
walks across the street may impress our im- 
agination, the saint as he says his prayers may 
attract our reverence, but when the hero comes 
walking or running across the street to our 
aid in peril, when the saint hastens to our as- 
sistance as we are beset with evil and gets us 
out and away, especially when the saint or the 
hero puts himself to pain to do this for us, 
then our relation to him passes from admira- 
tion to affection. Then we give him not only 
our respect but our allegiance. At that mo- 
ment he not only touches our life but trans- 
forms it. And thus it is that we remember 
Christ in this sacrament. He suffered,—He 
the Supreme Son of Man, the Son of God, for 
our sake came down here where we live, and 
that we might be turned from bad to good, 
died on the cross. To remember that is of it- 
self a means of grace. 

The sacrament isin a second way a means 
of grace because it is an act of introspection 
and of resolution. The service turns our eyes 
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upon ourselves. The initial exhortation bids 
us beware lest we come unworthily, and in- 
structs us that in order to come as we ought 
we must be honestly sorry for our sins past, 
and steadfastly purposed to lead a better life, 
and must be in charity with our neighbors, 
and be filled with gratitude to God. Then we 
consider in the silences of the service, as we 
have previously considered in our preparation 
for it, whether all these high things are true 
of us or not. And presently the confession 
comes and down we go upon our knees and 
say that we are not worthy; no, not so much 
as to gather up the crumbs under God’s table. 
And then, if we are honest persons, having a 
serious mind, thus perceiving what we are, 
we resolve that we will be that no longer, thus 
and thus will we amend our lives. 

There was a time when people were too in- 
trospective, when they were forever plucking 
up the young plants of conduct to see if they 
were growing. But nowadays we are not in- 
trospective enough. We go hurrying along 
through the crowded weeks, tremendously 
busy gaining the whole world, but often ig- 
norant of the condition of our soul. In the 
midst of these affairs, what sort of folk are 
we in the sight of God? That is as important 
for us to know as for a merchant to know the 
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condition of his business. The sacrament is 
our opportunity to do that thing. Here we 
stop and question our soul. To do that in any 
real way isa means of grace. 

The sacrament is, also, in a third aspect of 
it, a means of grace because it is an act of 
worship. It is a time not only for the re- 
membrance of what Jesus Christ did a long 
while ago, and for the renewal of our spiritual 
living by introspection and by resolution, but 
it is also a time in which we sinners bow down 
in adoration before Him who not only saved 
us but now lives to bless us. Here we come 
in adoration. Here we say, “Thou, God, art 
beside me, touching me with Thy hand in- 
visible ; Thou who hast made me, and redeemed 
me, my Father, my God and my strong sal- 
vation. I go about unconscious of Thee, hav- 
ing adull soul; but now, O Eternal, I perceive 
Thee; now I lay hold of Thee, as the patriarch 
held the spirit in the desert; bless me, O 
Father; dwell within me indeed, and let me 
dwell with Thee forever.” 

It is for our best good that the sacrament is 
a familiar, frequent service, instead of being 
kept in awe for special seasons. Because it 
thus helps us to get rid of the heresy which 
finds God only in the unusual, confines Him to 
the diminishing area of the miraculous, and 
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makes a distinction between providence and 
nature. There is as much of God in the daily 
appearance of the sun as there would have 
been had He in fact stopped the machinery of 
all the cosmic universe at the call of an eager 
captain busy with the killing of Canaanites. 
Nature is not set between God and us, the 
natural is not essentially different from the 
supernatural, the world is the garment of 
God and whatever moves in it is moved by 
Him. The familiar sacrament is thus akin to 
the familiar day. Here in an hour of quiet 
we see God face to face that we may go out 
not as those who leave Him behind them in 
the church, but as those to whom all life has 
been interpreted anew, and who as they go 
hold the hand of God. In the sacrament we 
deepen our consciousness of God. To do that 
is a means of grace. 

The Holy Communion, then, is a means of 
grace; it is not a social feast to which they 
only may come who have received a formal in- 
vitation. It is not to be confused with the 
customs of our social clubs. It is to be likened 
not to a public dinner to which each guest 
brings his card of identification and finds his 
place reserved at the table, but to the prodi- 
gality of the harvest, to earth and air and 
streams of water intended for the maintenance 
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of men. It is not a badge but a blessing. 
Here let the hungry come and eat; here let 
the thirsty come and drink. Here let all who 
desire grace come and receive it. It is the 
possession of no religious society. It is the 
Lord’s table, and to it are to be admitted the 
Lord’s children. 

What shall be said, then, concerning this 
sentence at the end of the confirmation office: 
“There shall none be admitted to the Holy 
Communion, until such time as he be con- 
firmed, or be ready and desirous to be con- 
firmed.” : 

The first thing to be said is that this sen- 
tence is connected with confirmation, and only 
indirectly with the Holy Communion. There 
are certain offenses for which persons are to 
be forbidden the means of grace. They are 
set down at the beginning of the communion 
service. Open and notorious evil-livers and 
persons who hate their neighbors may not 
come, unless they are repentant. There is no 
mention made among those sinners of the un- 
confirmed. On the contrary, the communion 
service puts into the lips of the minister an in- 
vitation which is such as should be given to 
the sacrament of the Bread of Life, to the 
feast of grace. “Ye who do truly and 
earnestly repent you of your sins,” thus it be- 
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gins, “and are in love and charity with your 
neighbors ’—these are moral and _ spiritual 
qualifications—“ draw near.” But blessing 
depends on preparation. The Christian. 
church has always made much of religious in- 
struction. People are first to be catechumens, 
then communicants. And one stage is nor- 
mally closed and the other entered by way of 
confirmation. The rubric was put in the book 
to prevent the disuse of confirmation. It was 
intended, we may say, to keep young persons 
from going from the grammar school of re- 
ligion to the college without passing an en- 
trance examination; between the Sunday- 
school and the church was put this test of fit- 
ness. 

But the entrance examination is no bar 
against academic hospitality. It does indeed 
stand in the way of formal entrance into the 
college, but it does not forbid a student to 
bring a friend with him to a lecture. Neither 
is confirmation a hindrance to ecclesiastical 
hospitality. Without it nobody may be “ad- 
mitted,” as the rubric says, to the Holy Com- 
munion; that is, nobody’s name may be en- 
tered on the communicant list of the parish 
until he has been confirmed. But this does 
not forbid us to bring our friends to this feast 
of the divine friendship. They do not ask to 
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be “admitted to the Holy Communion”; they 
come as guests, to whom we give all gracious 
hospitality. With our domestic regulations 
they are not concerned. 

Indeed, the matter is settled for all who 
find guidance in the voice of the Church. It 
came up definitely in 1870, when Dean Stan- 
ley invited the revisers of the New Testament 
to join in the Holy Communion in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. There was a protest made by 
some sensitive souls, and the matter was re- 
ferred to the highest Anglican authority, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He ruled that this 
rubric applies “ solely to our own people, and 
not to those members of foreign or dissenting 
bodies who occasionally conform.” “The 
Church,” he said, “ places no bar against occa- 
sional conformity.” 

Thus, from the point of view both of Chris- 
tian common sense and of ecclesiastical order, 
both as question of courtesy and as a question 
of authority, the position of the Church in 
this matter is plain enough. Any departure 
from it, any adverse ruling in an individual 
parish, is an act of private judgment which 
has no sanction from the Church. The Church 
has never excommunicated the Congregation- 
alists, or the Methodists, or the Baptists, either 
collectively or as individuals, All Christian 
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people, our brethren in the family of God, are 
welcome to the table of the Lord. 

The important thing is, not how to keep 
good people from coming to the Holy Com- 
munion, but how to bring them to it. In this 
world, wherein we all suffer temptation, and 
wherein we are all in need of spiritual help, 
here is help indeed. Whoever is weak and 
would be strong, whoever is weary and would 
find rest, or sad and in search of comfort, or 
charged with responsibility and in need of 
guidance, whoever would Jike a new life, keep- 
ing God’s commandments better, he is bidden. 
Here he may come and find satisfaction. 
Here is the feast of God, here is the means of 
grace, here is the Bread of Life. 


THE DAY OF JUDGMENT 


When the Son of Man shall come in His glory, and all 
the holy angels with Him, then shall He sit upon the 
throne of His glory. And before Him shall be gathered all 
nations: and He shall separate them one from another as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats,—att, 25 : 31, 32. 


THE last sermon of our Lord was spoken in 
the fading light of the setting sun. It was in 
the evening of the Tuesday or Wednesday of 
what we call the “ Holy Week.” All day He 
had been teaching in the Temple in the face of 
hostility. It was plain to Him, remembering 
the fate of a hundred prophets, that He was 
already walking in the valley of the shadow 
of death. He knew that the time of the su- 
preme tragedy drew near. Thus, at the end 
of the day, He sat with the disciples on the 
Mount of Olives, looking across the deep val- 
ley upon the great buildings of the temple. 
Beyond, in the west, the sky was still shining 
as He began to speak, radiant at first with the 
colors of the sunset, then slowly fading and 
paling, passing from gold to gray, until, as He 
came to the end of His discourse, night had 
closed in about Him. 


The disciples had given Him His text by 
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calling His attention to the huge stones of the 
temple. “See, Master,” they said, “ what 
manner of stones and what buildings are 
here!” to which He answered, “Seest thou 
these great buildings? There shall not be 
left one stone upon another that shall not be 
thrown down.” Thus He began, speaking of 
the inevitable destruction of Jerusalem, and 
passing thence, so gradually that the point 
of transition is hard to find, to the end of the 
world, and the coming of the Son of Man, 
and the final judgment of the race, and the 
life of the eternal age beyond. There they 
sat about Him, listening, with that sense of 
confidential intimacy, that quietness of spirit, 
and that quickening of the imagination which 
deepen the impression of words spoken in the 
dark. The vast structures across the valley 
had changed to uncertain shadows, mingling 
with the shapes of the clouds. Nothing was 
clear except the faint light of the stars, fading 
in its turn before the dawn of the Paschal 
moon. 

The situation fitted the sermon like an ac- 
companiment of music. The disciples, as they 
saw the world pass from substance into shadow, 
found it easy to believe that first Jerusalem 
and then the planet itself should similarly fade 
away. “Tleaven and earth shall pass away,” 
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so He said as night came on, “but My words 
shall never pass away.” There, amidst im- 
pending and universal change, in the midst of 
the transitoriness of all things,—there was 
abiding and unchanging and eternal certainty. 
They felt like men out of their depth in the 
cold sea, beaten by wind and wave, hurled this 
way and that, and ready to drown, who sud- 
denly touch bottom, find themselves within 
their depth, stand firm on the saving earth, 
and thank God. 

I dwell upon these particulars of place and 
time because they not only serve to bring 
us into the company of those who sat thus 
with the Master in the deepening darkness, 
but they illustrate what He said. In some 
measure, they help us to understand it. The 
situation represents the sermon. Here is much 
that is dark, into which we look and see only 
dim, portentous shadows, so that we are per- 
plexed and troubled; but in this darkness are 
faint lights, indications of a dawn, and at last 
enough clear shining to enable us to see our 
way. 

The first difficulty of the sermon is in the 
intermingling of the destruction of Jerusalem 
with the destruction of the planet, as if we 
had here a discourse imperfectly remembered, 
with the transitions lost, hopelessly confused in 
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the report. Now He is speaking of the city: 
“When ye shall see Jerusalem compassed with 
armies, then know that the desolation thereof is 
nigh.” But in the next breath He is speaking 
of the universe: “ The sun shall be darkened, 
and the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars of heaven shall fall.” And presently all 
of this tragic consummation, for the people of 
Palestine and for the people of the planet, is 
dated in the immediate future: “ Verily, I say 
unto you, that this generation shall not pass 
away, till all these things be done.” In spite 
of which, here we are almost a score of cen- 
turies after, going about upon an earth which 
still seems solid, whose sun and moon and 
stars still give their light, where all things 
continue as they were from the foundation of 
the world and seem likely to continue into 
indefinite ages to come. 

The second difficulty of the sermon is in the 
setting of these final cosmic scenes. ‘They 
shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds 
of heaven, with power and great glory. And 
He shall send His angels with a great sound 
of a trumpet, and they shall gather together 
His elect from the four winds. . . . Then 
shall He sit upon the throne of His glory, and 
before Him shall be gathered all nations; and 
He shall separate them one from another, as a 
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shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. 
Then shall He say unto them on the 
left hand, shed from Me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire.’ These dramatic representa- 
tions of the winding up of our planetary affairs 
are not in accord with our present understand- 
ing of the conditions of time and space. We 
try in vain to visualize them, and to get them 
definitely upon the map. It is true that 
St. Paul found them easy and natural. “The 
Lord Himself,” he says, “shall descend from 
heaven with a shout, with the voice of the 
archangel, and with the trump of God: and 
the dead in Christ shall rise first. Then we 
which are alive and remain shall be caught up 
together with them in the clouds, to meet the 
Lord in the air.” But this comment only 
makes the difficult more difficult. This blow- 
ing of a celestial trumpet whose blare smites 
the ears of all who dwell on the round earth, 
this appearance of Christ in the damp clouds, 
this catching up of ourselves and our neigh- 
bors into the sky, this general assembly of all 
souls before Christ sitting visibly on an up- 
lifted throne, this material fire awaiting the 
wicked,—somehow we cannot make any of 
this seem real. 
The truth is that both of these difficulties,— 
that of the immediate advent and that of the 
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trumpet and the throne,—are the result of a 
conscientious but entirely hopeless endeavor to 
make prose out of poetry. They have their 
existence not so much in our Lord’s sermon as 
in our interpretation of it. They belong to 
that great company of errors, past and pres- 
ent, which have arisen from the assumption 
that our Lord meant exactly what He said. 
No: He was dealing with high matters for 
which our ordinary vocabulary is inadequate. 
He was speaking truth which passes experi- 
ence, but which He nevertheless intended to 
be the possession of all men to alltime. These 
two qualities of His speech, the transcendence 
and the universality of His truth, demanded a 
symbolic utterance. 

What I mean is this: there are ideas of 
beauty which evade definition. They can never 
be put into permanent or adequate expression. 
They must be uttered in symbol; that is, by a 
statue or a picture ora poem. These go on 
from one generation to another, speaking a 
universal speech, interpreted by each age in its 
own language, appealing to every man in his 
own way. They exceed and outlive all phi- 
losophies, and are still potent when the artists 
who made them and the artists who have ex- 
plained them are forgotten together. There is 
still the statue or the picture or the poem, tell- 
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ing its universal and eternal truth. Is it not 
plain that between a sentence which means 
exactly what the speaker says and a symbol 
which means much more than any speaker 
can ever say, there is a difference like that 
between earth and heaven ? 

That which holds in the realm of beauty 
holds also in the realm of religion. And 
the fact explains our Lord’s method both 
in this sermon and in much of His other teach- 
ing. His sentences are symbols: that is, they 
are of the nature of art and poetry. They 
are pictures, with the mystery of the great 
picture, in which the longer we look the more 
we see; and with the appeal of the great pic- 
ture, which teaches men of all sorts and condi- 
tions, wise and unwise, each in his own way, 
and in alllandsand times. The day of judgment 
has entered into our common human conscious- 
ness, and has vitally affected our thinking and 
living, because our Lord set it forth by means 
of mysterious symbols; He put it in a picture. 
The sun and the moon are turning black, like 
burned out fires; the stars are falling; the 
thrones are set and the books are opened, and 
an innumerable company of all nations and 
languages and tongues stand waiting for the 
word of final destiny, and in the background 
glow the awful fires of endless punishment. 
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And underneath is written, ‘“‘ Watch therefore, 
for ye know neither the day nor the hour 
wherein the Son of Man cometh.” 

Taking the sermon, then, not as prose but as 
poetry, looking in it not for statistics but for 
symbols, this discourse of the day of judgment 
makes three great assertions. 

The first assertion concerns the personality 
of Christ. It repeats the central meaning of 
His first sermon, in the Nazareth synagogue. 

The Son of Man, He says, shall come in His 
glory, and take His seat upon the throne from 
which proceeds the government of both earth 
and heaven. He shall be exalted far above all 
principalities and powers. Who is this Son of 
Man? It is Himself, who said at the begin- 
ning, “the Spirit of the Lord is upon Me,” who 
said again, “he that believeth in Me hath 
eternal life,’ who persistently centred His 
teaching about His own personality, requiring 
men to believe not only in the truth which He 
taught but in Him as the truth itself. Here 
He lays hold upon the largest and highest Mes- 
sianic expectation, upon the supreme hope of 
His people, and declares that it is all fulfilled in 
Him. Think of it! A group of peasants and 
fishermen out of the country, sit in the twilight 
on the side of the hill towards Jerusalem. 
With the fresh interests of men accustomed to 
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the fields, they express their admiration of the 
substantial glories of thesplendid city. Look, 
how wonderful it is. But one of them says, 
“ Yes, but it will all be thrown down, one of 
these days, and everything else after it, even 
the earth itself; and in that day you will see 
Me sitting in the throne of God and judging 
all the countless nations of the dead. Some I 
shall set on one side for punishment; others on 
the other side I shall admit to life eternal.” 
Imagine yourself sitting there in the twilight, 
hearing that quiet voice saying such amazing 
things. Thus the last sermon and the first 
meet in this expression of the divine person- 
ality of Jesus Christ. 

The second assertion concerns the preemi- 
nence of character. This was the distinctive 
thought of His second sermon. Not only does 
our Lord emphasize His own personality, as 
He did at Nazareth, but He insists as He did 
in the Sermon on the Mount on the supreme 
value of character. There is no repetition of 
either the third sermon or the fourth. Christ 
says nothing now concerning either the church 
or the sacraments. Because these are means 
rather than ends; they are methods, not at- 
tainments. They are properly included under 
character, as helps to holy living. When the 
Day of Judgment comes, the test which is 
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then applied has nothing to do with either 
means or methods; nobody is asked if he be- 
longed to the church, still less is inquiry made 
as to the kind of church; nothing is said about 
the communion. The time for all that is past. 
Men stand just as they are, before the final 
judge, and He judges them simply by looking 
at them. He sees what they are, and that 
sight is enough. Whether in coming into this 
condition they used or neglected the means of 
grace is of no importance at the Day of Judg- 
ment. There they are, the result of the kind 
of life they lived. And what is the result? 
It is measured here as in the Sermon on the 
Mount in terms of character. 

To what was there said of character this 
sermon adds two particulars: Christian good- 
ness is both positive and social. It is positive 
in that it requires the performance of definite 
good deeds. The fact that one does noth- 
ing bad will not avail. They who are set on 
the left hand are not accused of any actual 
transgression. All that is said of them is that 
they had a great many chances to be helpful 
and did not avail themselves of them. They 
are condemned for the things which they did 
not do. Christian goodness is also social, in 
that it finds its immediate opportunity in the 
needs of a neighbor. The Day of Judgment 
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standard of righteousness calls for good hus- 
bands and fathers, for good wives and mothers, 
for good friends, for good citizens and neigh- 
bors. Of such is the kingdom of heaven. 

It is to be noted also that this homely ex- 
cellence, thus sublimely rewarded, is of an un- 
counted and unconscious kind. They who 
have it are surprised at a praise which they 
had never thought of, and feel that there must 
be some mistake about it. They speak up 
humbly and honestly, before they go to take 
their unexpected places on the right hand, and 
say, “Lord, when did we ever do these high 
things for which you give us credit?” To 
which He answers, “ You did your nearest 
duty ; you ministered faithfully in the common 
service of human friendships ; you were kind ; 
you were pleasant to live with; you increased 
in a hundred quiet ways the happiness of 
life.” And these unassuming persons, who 
have been ministers of joy, enter fitly into 
joy eternal. 

These two assertions of our Lord’s last ser- 
mon thus repeat what we have found already 
to be His distinctive and characteristic teach- 
ings. These things He came to say: first, that 
He Himself is the heart of His religion; 
secondly, that character is the fruit and test of 
His religion. To these assertions, this last ser- 


to understand about the Day of Judgment this 
'at least is plain: that all this elaborate and 
_ mysterious preparation, this coming of the Son 
of Man, this final trial of the race of men, is 
/meant to introduce us into another and larger 
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mon adds a third, saying that this life goes on 


after death into life eternal. — 
‘However much we may understand or fail 
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region, wherein space and time have no horizon. | 

The judgment has no meaning unless it is fol- | 
lowed by reward and paniimient ; and these 
belong to the life of which death is the begin- 


ning. 


It is also plain that statements such as these 
are beyond the verification of experience. 
They are not subject to demonstration. They 
cannot be proved, as problems in chemistry are 
proved. They rest either upon reason or upon 
recognition. I mean that they are either the 
results of a series of arguments, whereby, mak- 
ing our way from the known to the unknown, 
we reach a place of substantial certainty ; or 
else they are the results of a process immediate | 
and indefinable, of a sense of imperative fitness, 
of such a perception as that whereby we dis- 
tinguish good from bad; laying hold of eternal 
life by a kind of instinct, by an intellectual 
necessity such as that which leads us from the 
fact of the finite to the fact of the infinite, or 
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by a spiritual necessity such as that which 
assures us of the reality of this life pres- 
ent. By these two paths, by reason or by 
recognition, men have come in sight of life 
eternal. 

But while it is true that some are satisfied 

with the reply of reason, and some are content 
with the reply of recognition, the fact re- 
mains that a great number of persons are not 
equal to either of these adventurous journeys. 
For they who are able to reason validly are 
few; and they are fewer still whose souls are 
so sensitive that they perceive where others 
_do but guess. Thus far the certainty of life’ 
eternal is reserved for saints and scholars. 
' What shall we do who are neither saints nor 
scholars? Tell me, we cry, what is the truth 
about it? I cannot think aright: I cannot 
feel. What is the answer? Is there, or is 
there not, a life tocome? The path of reason 
is uncertain; the path of recognition we can- 
not find ; is there no way for such as us ? 

Yes; we may simply take the word of Him 
who said, “I am the way.” On we go over the 

journey of our life, confident that the road 
comes out somewhere into a better land than 
this: because He who guides us says so. Is 
not that what a guide is for? If we know the 
way we do not need a guide; we ask his help 
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because he knows; thus we follow on behind 
him. We are sure that the dim path will take 
us out of the wilderness because we are sure of 
him. That is what Christ does in this last 
sermon, as in all His sermons. He speaks the 
words of life eternal, and we know that there 
is a life eternal because He knows. The 
supreme spiritual master, the Son of Man, the 
Son of God, delivers us, if we will, out of all 
perplexity. Death, He says, is but the door of 
life. The other world? It is My Father’s 
house. It is the place of eternal hospitality. 
Beyond the grave and gate of death, beyond 
the Day of Judgment, is the blessed land of 
life everlasting. 


THE ATONEMENT 


The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.— 
1 John 1: 7. 


THE last word comes first. The first thing 
is sin. This is the order of time: first sin, 
then salvation out of it. This is also the order 
of understanding: first the realization of sin, 
then the desire to be saved. These two facts 
—of sin and of salvation,—are at the heart 
of these words. 

The first thing is sin. We are not suffi- 
ciently conscious of it. We do not perceive it 
with sufficient plainness as an individual 
quality, a personal reproach, something which 
is actually and acutely the matter with us. 
When we say the proper words of the appointed 
confessions, and declare that “ we are heartily 
sorry for these our misdoings ; the remembrance 
of them is grievous unto us; the burden of 
them is intolerable,”—are we honest with 
God? Is that a true expression of our real 
feeling? I am afraid not. Iam afraid that 
the words exceed our genuine emotions, and 
represent an ideal of penitence which is very 


remote from us. Even the petitions of the 
241 
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litany suggest a mental reservation, and we 
question whether after all we are such “ miser- 
able sinners” as we say we are. St. Paul 
called himself the chief of sinners, and was in 
fear lest having preached to others he himself 
might be a castaway. Again and again he is 
heard crying, “ Miserable man that I am! 
who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ?” It seems unreal tous. Is not that 
the truth about it ? We look with perplexity 
at that good man, and wonder how he could 
have talked that way. It does not touch an 
answering chord in our experience. If it does, 
thank God! But does it ? 

No; the honest truth is that most of us have 
an excellent opinion of ourselves. So had the 
scribes and pharisees. So had all that com- 
pany of excellent, well-behaved, even pious per- 
sons who took their great parts in the tragedy 
of thecross. Everybody praised them; all the 
reputable opinion of their day approved them ; 
and they believed in their souls that everybody 
was right. They had no consciousness of sin. 
Let us say it over to ourselves. They who 
brought Jesus Christ to the death of the cross 
were eminently respectable people, church 
members ; some of them were ministers. They 
said their prayers several times every day, and 
never missed a service. And they killed Jesus 
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Christ. They crucified the Lord of life. They 
came out of church and did it, and then went 
back with a good conscience and a sense of 
righteous satisfaction and thanked God: 
thanked God that they had killed His Son. 
Let us say this over to ourselves lest we should 
imagine, as they did, that because we have only 
a vague consciousness of sin therefore we are 
not sinners. 

The truth is that to have but a vague con- 
sciousness of sin is in itself an évidence of sin. 


_The best people have always been most keenly 


“aware of their own shortcomings. _ “Our Lord’s 
“unconsciousness of any taint of sin is so ex- 
traordinary a circumstance, and contradicts so 
flatly the entire experience of the saints, that 
it is one of the manifestations of His divinity. 
It is a psychological fact that sanctity and the 
sense of sin go invariably together. When the 
room is dark the disorder of it is out of sight ; 
it is there, but nobody perceives it. When the 
shutters are opened, and more and more the 
light streams in, whatever disorder there is be- 
comes evident. Even the dust is discovered. 

They who lack the consciousness of sin lack 
the illumination of a high ideal. The trouble 
with them is that they have not light enough 
to see by. 

Of course, when I speak thus of a high ideal, 
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I mean a high spiritual ideal: a clear sense of 
what is right towards God and towards man. 
The consciousness of sin is like the conscious- 
mess of ignorance. Intellectual self-conceit | 
‘grows always in the shallow soil of superficial | 
“knowledge. The great scholar is always mod- \ 
,est, always honestly humble; because he 
knows enough to know how little he knows. 
He has caught sight of the far horizon of truth. 
It is the superficial scholar who thinks that he 
knows it all. So it is with spiritual com- 
placency. People are contented with them- 
selves, because they have not begun to under- 
stand what they ought to be. 

The Christian religion means one thing or 
another according to our consciousness of sin. 
That is what Jesus said when He stood be- 
tween the pharisee and the sinner: on the one 
side the rich, respectable pharisee, an eminent 
citizen, a good churchman, who lived hand- 
somely beside a pleasant street, a person quite 
of our kind, with whom we would no doubt 
have been acquainted had we lived in his time 
in that town; on the other side a woman, of 
whom the less said the better,—except that she 
had somehow become aware of her sins, and 
was profoundly sorry for them, and by the 
blessed hand of the Master had been helped 
out of them. And she loved Him much, while 
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the excellent, irreproachable pharisee loved 
Him not at all. They were both of them sin- 
ners; the difference was that she knew that 
she was a sinner, while he never dreamed that 
anybody could say that about him; and the 
result of the difference was that the woman 
was very near to Christ,—very near to the 
“friend of sinners ”—while the man stood afar 
off, at a vast distance. It is better to be asin- 
ner, and know it, and be trying by the help of 
Jesus Christ to be better, than to bea perfectly — 
‘respectable person and be satisfied. Satisfac- ~ 
tion and salvation do not belong together; at 
least, in that order. I hope that the saved will 
be abundantly satisfied; but I do not see how 
the satisfied can be saved. The meaning of 
the Holy Week, the meaning of the cross which 
stands in the midst of it, the meaning of the 
life and death of Him who hung thereon, de- 
pends upon our consciousness of sin. If we 
are sinners, it means much: it means blessing 
and redemption; it means safety and peace; 
it means the love of God which passeth knowl- 
edge, the love which He revealed when He 
gave His Son to die for our sins. 
We are all sinners. We are all included 
under sin. There is none righteous; no, not 
one. What shall we do, then? How shall 
we escape out of this bondage? How shall 
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we attain salvation? By effort; by indi- 
vidual, determined effort; making up our 
minds to it, applying our wills to it, fighting 
our way out. And by environment: getting 
out of the company of worse sinners than our- 
selves, out of the reach, so far as possible, of 
the allurements of temptation, into a surround- 
ing of goodness, into the elevating influences 
of a wholesome public opinion, into the helpful 
atmosphere of an expectation of righteousness, 
where people will expect us to do good rather 
than ill. By effort and by environment we 
shall be saved. 

This is the answer of reason and of ethics. 
It is also the answer of the book of Proverbs, 
and, to an extent, of experience. We all know 
how much this helps: how much and how little. 
It must enter into the true answer, and make 
a part of it: that is plain. But it is not itself 
the answer which we need. It is not the 
answer of the gospels. We shall be saved, the 
text says, by the cross, by the blood of Christ. : 
The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from 
all sin. And that is written up and down the 
page all through the New Testament. That is 
the answer of religion to the cry of the sinner. 
We are saved by the death of Jesus Christ, by 
the tragedy which makes us call this week the 
Holy Week. 
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The theologians have endeavored to explain 
it. At first, in the early centuries of Christian 
history, they said that the blood of Jesus 
Christ saves us because His death was a ran- 
som paid to the devil for our souls. The devil, 
by reason of our sins, had come into possession 
of our souls. We were his slaves. God pro- 
posed to the devil to exchange all these poor 
souls of ours for the one precious, divine soul 
of His own Son. The devil accepted the offer, 
and the death of Christ was the result. And 
then the stupid devil was outwitted. By the 
resurrection, the soul of Christ overcame death, 
escaped out of the keeping of the devil, and 
having released us released Himself also. 

Then they said, when it was found no longer 
possible to maintain such an explanation, that 
the death of Christ was offered not to the devil 
but to God. Sin, they said, is an offense 
against the majesty of God and must be pun- 
ished. But since the offense is against an in- 
finite being it must meet an infinite punish- 
ment; either by the infinite suffering of a 
finite being, that is, by endless torture in hell ; 
or by the finite suffering of an infinite being, 
that is, by the cross. Thus the cross saves us 
from our sins. 

And after that, were other explanations, as 
difficult and as unsatisfying, each in turn 
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dominating Christian thought for a long time, 
and during that time made the test of ortho- 
doxy, and then abandoned. 

All these theories had two radical and fatal 
defects. One was that they dealt with the 
punishment of sin. But the New Testament 
deals with sin. The message of the Christian 
gospel is not that by the death of Christ we 
may escape the penalty of our offenses, but 
that by His death we may cease from our 
offending. Thus it reads from first to last. 
“ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world”’; the sin, not the penalty 
of sin. The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin. Here and now, in the midst 
of this present life, in the face of our manifold 
temptation, the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth 
us from all sin. 

The other error was a mistaké as to the 
nature of sin. Sin is not something which we 
carry about on our shoulders, or which is 
charged to us in an account. It is a personal 
quality. It isa part of us. It is a defect in 
our character. It can be taken away only by 
affecting, strengthening and improving owr- 
selves. It is like a disease, which is in no way 
touched by any bargain which is made outside 
of us. It is expelled by ministering to us, so 
that we ourselves may be enabled to conquer 
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it. There can be no salvation which does not 
include the will of the sinner. He must him- 
self cooperate. He must experience a change 
of heart. The death of Christ may or may 
not have been for the sake of the devil or to 
satisfy the wrath or the justice of God: it is 
plain that it was for the sake of man. Christ 
died that thereby He might win the will of us 


sinful men. Whether or not, as the scholars | 


said, the cross reconciled God _to us, it certainly 


reconciled us to God. It could not have been | ~ 


available for salvation without that. 

The death of Christ saves us from our sins 
because it was the offering of that life, thus 
completed, whereby all our life is uplifted, in- 
spired, helped, strengthened, assisted out of 
sin, changed into sonship; and because it was 
the manifestation at the same time of the love 
of God and of the sinfulness of sin. Thereby 
we are taught, so that we may all read and 
understand, what a grievous matter sin is, so 
grievous that God in His great love gave His 
own Son, gave His own self, to suffer by rea- 


son of it. The tragedy of this week means. 
_Ahat sin is a tragic matter, so that it hurts the . 


~~ heart of God. It drives a nail into the blessed, 


~~Soutstretched hands of Jesus Christ. 


It is the simple truth, verified by long and 
wide experience, that no fact in God’s deal- 
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ings with man has done so much to strengthen 
human nature against temptation, to help sin- 
ners into a right life, to bring God and man 
together, and thus effect an atonement—an at- 
one-ment,—between the human and the 
divine, between earth and heaven, as this fact 
which we recite in the creed, and commemo- 
rate on Good Friday, and in the Holy Com- 
‘munion and symbolize by the cross on the \ 
| altar, the fact of the death of Jesus Christ. It 
\\ has never been satisfactorily brought within the | 
terms of any philosophy, or stated in any for- 
mula; but there it is, shining as the sun shines 
in the face of all our theories of the universe. 
The sun warmed Ptolemy and Copernicus 
alike, though they had very different notions 
about it. The death of Christ saved Abelard 
who denied that it was a ransom offered to the 
devil, and it saved Bernard who insisted thata 
man who disputed a doctrine so essential 
“should not be reasoned with but chastised 
with rods.” The history of the doctrine of 
the atonement confounds the brethren who 
would maintain that “ fixity of interpretation 
is of the essence of the creeds.” But no dif- 
ferences of opinion have touched the funda- 
mental fact that Christ was “ crucified for 
us”; He was “ made sin for us”; He “ put 
away sin” by the sacrifice of Himself; He 
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“bore our sins in His own body on the tree ” ; 
He “gave His life a ransom for many”; 
He “hath reconciled us to God by His own 
blood”; He is “the propitiation for our sins, 
and not for ours only, but for the sins of the 
whole world”; as He said Himself,—“ This is 
My body which is given for you, This is My 
blood which is shed for you and for many for 
the remission of sins.” 

When we say that the death of Christ saves 
us because it manifests the love of God and the 
hatefulness of sin, even here we do but touch 
a side of the illimitable truth. We do not ex- 
plain that black moment of abandonment on the 
cross, when He cried, “ My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me?” We do not explain 
the deep mystery of the words of the prophet : 
“ He hath borne our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows. He was wounded for our transgressions, 
He was bruised for our iniquities, the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon Him, and with 
His stripes we are healed. All we like sheep 
have gone astray ; we have turned every one to 
his own way; and the Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all.” We do not explain it. 
But we are saved. That is the essential thing. 
God for Christ’s sake has forgiven our offenses, 
and opened wide the door of everlasting life to 
all who repent and believe. 
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“J, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto Me.” This He spake, signifying what 
death He should die. And we answer, “O 
Thou, who by Thy cross and precious blood 
hast redeemed us, save us and help us, we 
humbly beseech Thee, O Lord.” 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING 


And in the world to come, life everlasting.—Luke 18 : 30. 


THE strongest argument against the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul is the fact of the 
death of the body. There it is; plain beyond 
denialorevasion. The body dies. And, so far 
as any of our senses can assure us, that is the 
end; positively the end. There is no more 
voice, nor sight, nor sign. Wecry and there 
is no answer. 

It is true that there are strange tales told of 
some who have had a consciousness of the pres- 
ence of a departed soul so clear and convin- 
cing that for them faith has passed into ex- 
perience. But such persons are few, and their 
conviction does not persuade others. So faras 
we personally know, so far as the crises of our 
own lives teach, the dead are dead, hopelessly 
and everlastingly dead. How can we know 
more? Is it not according to the nature of 
things that the assertion of the life to come is 
beyond the range of either proof or disproof ? 
It is altogether out of the reach of demon- 
stration. 


Let us stop here for a moment by the way to 
253 
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consider these two difficulties: first, that the 
world to come lacks the testimony of our 
senses; and second, that the world to come 
lacks the demonstration of our reason. 

We have five senses: that is all. They may 
be numbered on the fingers of one hand. Thus 
equipped,—thus modestly, even meagrely fur- 
nished,—we look about us in the midst of a 
universe which is immeasureably and incon- 
ceivably great. Do our five senses take it all 
in? Shall our self-conceit extend as far as 
that? Shall we seriously maintain that what- 
ever we know not is not knowledge? It isnot 
knowledge for us, but does that fact make it 
impossible? This is the manner of reasoning 
which they used to parody by imagining the 
reflections of an ant, sitting at the door of his 
hill and contemplating the universe. The 
human mind is very wonderful, but that it is 
the measure of all being is absurd. The five 
senses minister to it with unceasing diligence, 
but that they actually report all that is, is ri- 
diculous. 

Suppose that we had four senses instead of 
five, and could not hear. We would go about 
quite unconscious of our lack. The sounds of 
nature would fill the air as they do now; the 
wind would blow in the trees, the birds would 
sing in the branches, the April rain would pat- 
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ter on the roof, and all the animals would hear, 
but to us all this would not only be inaudible 
but unimaginable. We would not have the 
faintest notion of anything so beautiful and 
marvelous as sound. At the same time, the 
assertion that our four senses were telling us 
all there is would be just as reasonable and just 
as unreasonable as our like confidence in our 
senses five. 

Or suppose that we had six senses. Suppose 
that besides being sensitive to the presence of 
material objects, and thus having acquaintance 
with orders of life akin to us and inferior to us, 
we were to be made sensitive also,—let us 
say,—to the presence of higher intelligences, of 
angels, and of persons having spiritual bodies. 
Suppose that of a sudden, we had such sight as 
the lad in the old story, the prophet’s servant, 
who looked, and behold the mountainside was 
all ablaze with the shining soldiers of the Lord 
of Hosts. Is such a supposition in any way 
incredible or improbable ? 

“ All knowledge,” says a scholar, “is merely 
relative to certain faculties which we possess, 
and hence we very readily pass to the conclu- 
sion that enormous possibilities of knowledge 
and of life would lie open to us if those facul- 
ties were altered or enlarged. We pass our 
lives, as it were, in a single phase of existence, 
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whereas an infinite number of other phases of 
existence may lie around us, and even penetrate 
us, without our knowledge.” Death “ will only 
remove us into a new plane of being.” 

Take now the other difficulty, that the life 
to come lacks the demonstration of our reason. 
It does lack the demonstration of our reason: 
that is plain. We cannot prove it by mathe- 
matics, or by investigation, or even by phi- 
losophy. Wecannot make it as indisputable as 
that five and five are ten. But it is a mistake 
to suppose that this fact of religion is different 
in this respect from other facts of common life. 
The truth is that in every plane of being, the 
future is incapable of proof. The future life 
is only a little further from the reach of dem- 
onstration than the future day. There is no 
proof of to-morrow. We believe that there 
will be a morrow, but we cannot by any argu- 
ment of science establish it beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. Day has indeed followed night 
for now these millenniums of centuries; but 
that immemorial sequence might stop short to- 
night at ten o’clock. All that we have to go 
on is rational probability. We find that to be 
quite enough for us in the usual transactions 
of life; and it may well suffice as to the life to 
come. The fact that it is in the future removes 
our own individual destiny beyond the scope 
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of demonstration, as the fact that the life into 
which others have already entered is invisible 
and intangible to us removes it beyond the tes- 
timony of the senses. But we expect the future 
life as we expect the future day on the basis 
of rational probability. 

Let us now consider some of the grounds on 
which this rational probability rests. 

The first argument for the life everlasting is 
that which is drawn from human conscious- 
Ness. 

We desire to live, and therein all men every- 
where have agreed with us. The longing for 
eternal life is common to the race. So also is 
the firm belief that this longing will be satis- 
fied. The expectation of immortality is so 
universal as to be accounted an elemental 
quality of man. It is as much a part of us 
spiritually as our eyes are physically. So 
strong is this desire, so deep is this belief, so 
undaunted is this expectation, that it amounts 
to a consciousness of immortality. 

That means that the life everlasting is as- 
serted by the inner voice. There is that within 
us which proclaims and maintains, in the face 
of all contradiction, that death is not the end. 
This consciousness is a spiritual fact, and is to 
be taken into account like a physical fact. For 
example, it is a physical fact that all material 
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substances tend to fall upon the earth ; behind 
that is a law of nature, the law of gravitation. 
It is aspiritual fact that the soul of man reaches 
out in aspiration towards the life everlasting ; 
behind that is a law of life, the law of immor- 
tality. When we trust the one, we are trust- 
ing “the normal indications of our bodily 
sense’; when we trust the other, we are trust- 
ing “the normal indications of our moral na- 
ture.” And the one is as valid as the other. 

A second argument for the life everlasting 
is found in the value of man. 

I mean not only the human race, but the in- 
dividual human being. In Hebrew thought, 
the idea of the life to come was a doctrine of 
the destiny of the nation. The Messiah, when 
He came, was to deliver Israel. He was to 
reign in a new Jerusalem over a redeemed 
people. Thus the future which is contemplated 
in the Hebrew scriptures is mainly a national 
future. In Greek thought, the doctrine of the 
other life was a prophecy of the future of the 
individual. Its characteristic expression was 
the sculptured tomb, showing the family in the 
joy of reunion in the land beyond the grave. 
The Christian doctrine takes the Hebrew truth 
and adds the Greek truth to it. It has regard 
not only to the innumerable multitude before 
the great white throne, but to every humblest 
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soul of which it is composed. The gospel is 
preéminently for the individual. Our Lord 
again and again asserted the care of God for 
every child in the whole human family. 

The individual man, then, according to this 
teaching, is too precious,—much too precious, 
—to be allowed to die and live no more. It is 
morally incredible that an oak or an elephant 
or a stone barn shall outlast aman. As the 
process of creation is better understood, as we 
picture to ourselves more clearly that dramatic 
series of causes and effects which begins with 
the cosmic dust and comes on age after age 
through the innumerable centuries till it reaches 
its climax and conclusion in man, it becomes 
increasingly and at last imperatively necessary 
that man should survive death. He cannot 
die. The endless succession of the ages, point- 
ing on and on to him, will not be satisfied with 
the shameful disappointment of these few brief 
days, and then death. It is impossible that 
the promise and preparation of all the past 
should end in—this. The logic of the universe 
demands the immortality of the soul. 

What is the soul? It is ourself, on the spir- 
itual side; as the body is ourself, on the phys- 
ical side. The body is acombination of chemical 
elements, all of which continue. The body 
dies, and they are redistributed: not one of 
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them is lost. The piyee forces persist. The 
soul is the centre of the s iritual forces of our 
being. These forces manifest themselves as 
will, affection, conscience, character. Shall 
these forces cease? Here are two series of 
forces, physical and'spiritual.’ In the one series 
are oxygen, carbon and hydrogen; in the other 
series are will, affection and personality. “Is 
nature careful,” asks a clear. thinker, “ careful 
to carry over the forces of the physical series, 
while she drops the forces of the spiritual 
series? Does she give to the lower part of 
man’s nature the power of continuance while 
she denies it to the higher? Is chemical affin- 
ity a more precious thing in the universe than 
spiritual affection? Must atoms endure while 
spirits decay?” There is only one rational 
answer: and that is an assertion of the life 
to come as a necessary inference from the 
value of man. 

A third argument for the life everlasting ts 
that which is drawn from the justice of God. 

If death is the end of life, it must be at the 
same time the end of all rational faith ina 
good God. If the best and the worst lie to- 
gether in a common grave, and that is all, then 
it is plain that God does not care: not only 
does God not care for us with personal affec- 
tion, but He does not care whether we do right 
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or wrong: So far as ‘He j is penosrned: we may 
eat and drink, and do whatever sanbhies sensual 
or devilish thing wé please, for to-morrow we 
die, and it makes no difference. Thus the life 
future is bound up with the life present. The 
creed is at the heart of the commandments. 
The doctrine of the immortality of the soul is 
not a problem for the scholar, nor a consolation 
for the mourner only ; it affects all morality. 
It affects morality because it determines our 
idea of God, whether or not God cares for 
goodness. It is not only we ourselves but, as 
we read in one of the psalms, God also who 
shall be judged at the last day. 

If the man who suffers torture for the truth 
and is burned at the stake because he is loyal 
to the right dies like a beast, then the judge of 
all the earth does wrong. That is the inevita- 
ble assertion of our moral sense. We cannot 
help saying that: we know that itis true. At 
the same time, our moral sense says also that 
the judge of all the earth will not do wrong. 
God will not do wrong. 

We must live. Not merely in the “contin- 
uance of the results of our actions” ; not merely 
in the “ persistence of force,” or the “ vitality 
of protoplasm”; not in “absorption into the 
divine,” or in “eternal rest.” What is needed 
for the establishment of divine justice, for the 
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vindication of the moral government of God, 
for the satisfaction of the moral sense of man, 
for the necessities of any clear ethical think- 
ing, is nothing less than personal immortality. 

These three arguments for the life everlast- 
ing, the first drawn from human consciousness, 
the second from the value of man, and the 
third from the justice of God, are independent 
of the word of Holy Scripture. They are 
grounded in reason. There are two other ar- 
guments which belong especially to the Chris- 
tian religion, and to this day. One is based on 
Christ’s resurrection, the other on Christ’s 
revelation. 

Christ is risen from the dead, and become 
the first fruits of them that slept. He was 
dead, and is alive forevermore. Because He 
lives, we shall live also. That has actually 
happened for which the troubled heart of man 
has longed from the beginning. For reason- 
ing does not satisfy. This may be true, and 
that may be true, and the conclusion may be 
that after we die we shall live again: but the 
heart of man cries out for something more sure 
than that. Death is so terrible and convincing 
a fact that we must set against it not a series of 
arguments but another, contradictory fact. 
Death must somehow be confronted with life. 
Out of the awful and impenetrable and un- 
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broken silence of the grave must come a voice, 
a living voice. Out of death, somebody must 
come back to tell us what death is. That is 
what Christ did. That is what He did on that 
great day whose anniversary we keep with 
flowers and singing. He died and was buried, 
and the third day He rose again from the 
dead. 

To the testimony of Christ’s resurrection, we 
add the further testimony of His revelation. 
We know what He said. Thearguments from 
reason may perplex rather than convince us; 
and even when they do convince us, we may 
still have an uneasy feeling that somebody else 
approaching the matter from another side 
might work out a different and less encourag- 
ing conclusion. The argument from the resur- 
rection is beset with difficulties. But here is 
what Christ said. Here is what He said who 
is the supreme spiritual Master, the one abid- 
ing teacher of religion. No prophet, no 
philosopher, of any creed or of any age, ap- 
proaches Him in His solitary position of 
authority. Nobody stands beside Him in the 
realm of spiritual truth. Nothing can be more 
certain than that He knows a hundred thou- 
sand times more than we do about spiritual 
matters. We attend with due respect to the 
masters of science when they teach us what 
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they know about the world of matter. Shall we 
not attend with like humility, and with incom- 
parably deeper reverence, to the teachings of 
the supreme spiritual master concerning the 
world of spiritual truth? Can we behave 
more reasonably than that ? 

And here is what He said. God, He said, is 
our Father. The fatherhood of God and the 
life everlasting go together. God is no father, 
if having given us life and affection and aspi- 
ration and the sense of a divine sonship, He 
letsusdie like weeds. “In My Father’s house,” 
He said, “are many mansions; if it were not 
so I would have told you.” “ Because I live, 
ye shall live also.” “He that liveth and be- 
lieveth in Me shall never die.” Jesus Christ 
lived every day of His ministry in the unceas- 
ing realization of the life everlasting. Every- 
thing that He said and did supposes it. 

Let us, then, lift up our hearts and thank 
God, and be glad. They who have gone be- 
fore are in our Father’s presence. We shall 
meet then again, where there shall be no more 
sorrow nor crying, nor any more death, but 
only Easter joy, in the land of life everlasting. 
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It is expedient for you that I go away.—John 16 : 7. 


Irv was best for the apostles, and for us also, 
that our Lord should go away. His ascension 
was for our advantage. That is what He said, 
and we know that it is true because He said it, 
but it is a hard saying. 

It was best that He should go, for His own 
sake: we can understand that. It was a 
blessed change to leave our life behind Him, 
with its limitations, with its wearinesses and 
distresses, and to go into that other life which, 
as He Himself taught us, is inconceivably 
better than this. Between a worm crawling 
on a bough, and a butterfly sailing on the 
wings of the wind in the sun, what an im- 
measureable difference! It is a symbol of the 
change from earth to heaven, from the condi- 
tions of existence here to those other unimagi- 
nable conditions into which our Lord entered 
when the cloud received Him out of human 
sight. It was plainly best for Him that He 
should go; and He told the apostles that if 
they loved Him they would rejoice at it. 


But how could it be best for them? They 
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depended so upon Him, waited so loyally and 
confidently for His word, listened with such 
deferential attention to His teaching. And He 
had more to teach them. The great lessons 
were only just begun. He had many things 
tosay to them. How couldit be best that that 
blessed voice should fall into silence, and that 
blessed face be hid behind the clouds ? 

They needed Him: and we also need 
Him. It is so hard to live the life of holi- 
ness. The visible, distracting, tempting world 
presses so upon us, so besets us without and 
within. It is so real and close, while the 
word of the spirit seems so vague and far away. 
It would all be very different, we feel, if He 
were here. We know how much our best 
friends help us; we know how much easier 
the best life seems when they are with us. If 
He were here, the supreme friend, the supreme 
Master of the soul, the visible presence of the 
invisible God, it would be so easy and natural 
for us to follow in His steps. It is true that 
we have the promise of His presence. He 
said that wherever any two or three of us 
should be assembled in His name, there He 
would be also. And we believe it. We know 
that He is here at this moment, as I speak, 
and as you listen. Jesus is here. But un- 
happily we cannot see Him. It is most un- 
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satisfactory. And when He tells us that it is 
expedient for us that He should go away, we 
wonder what He means. We envy the 
apostles who saw Him every day ; who asked 
Him questions and were immediately answered ; 
who walked with Him who is the Way, and 
learned of Him who is the Truth, and lived with 
Him who is the Life. How could it be in any 
way expedient either for them or for us that 
that blessed intercourse should cease ? 

It is so hard, too, to live the life of faith. 
The questions are so many, and the answers 
seem so often to be but echoes of the questions. 
Experience seems sometimes to be in such flat 
contradiction to revelation. The sky is so 
dumb when we pray; and deaf, also, we are 
tempted to think. Pain and wrong are so 
hard to reconcile with the power and love of 
God. Death is so convincing, and the black 
gate is so close shut against any light on the 
other side. If He were here He could make it 
all so plain tous. Wecould go to Him and 
He would tell us, and then we should know 
and be content. It is true that we have the 
Bible. We have the record which Matthew 
and Mark and Luke and John wrote. They 
said that Jesus said this word and that. But 
the words come to us at best at second hand. 
When we reflect how large a part of the mean- 
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ing of human speech is in the expression of the 
face and the tone of the voice, we see how 
much we lose. And then there are the critics 
and the commentators. And the critics dis- 
cuss the authorship of these old histories, 
whether Matthew and Mark and Luke and 
John actually wrote them or not. And the 
commentators debate the meaning of the 
words, one maintaining that what they mean 
is this, and another asserting on the other 
hand that what they teach is that. And in 
the midst of these contradictory voices, what 
wonder if in some despair we repeat Pilate’s 
question, What is truth? What wonder if we 
grow confused, and Jesus Christ seems far re- 
moved, and His words dim and uncertain. We 
look back to that ancient day, when Jesus 
spoke to men at first hand, when there were 
no critics and no commentators, and men could 
see with their own eyes, and hear with their 
own ears; and we feel that they had a better 
chance in Capernaum than we have here, to 
know the truth of God. 

What did Jesus mean when He said, It is 
expedient for you that I go away ? 

He said, indeed, I go to prepare a place for 
you. He went away into the other world to 
make it ready for our coming. But wedo not 
understand either the nature or the necessity 
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of all this preparation, nor why it should oc- 
cupy these hundreds and hundreds of years. 
Heaven, one would think, is good enough as it 
is. We know very well that there is great 
need for the preparation of a place for the 
people of God here. There is abundant need 
that this present world be made more decently 
habitable. It is a great thing, no doubt, to 
have a place prepared for us in the life to 
come, but we are not in a position to appre- 
ciate it. We have a strong feeling that if our 
Lord were down here in our cities, He would 
be rendering us a tangible service. What is 
He doing up above, where the city is already 
the holy city ? 

Neither do we get much satisfaction from 
the other explanation which He gave of the ad- 
vantage which would come to us from His as- 
cension. If I go not away, He said, the Com- 
forter will not come unto you, but if I depart 
I will send Him unto you. We are aware, of 
course, that the Comforter is the Holy Spirit. 
But for most of us, the conceptions which we 
have of the Holy Spirit are extremely vague. 
God the Father, we are able to think of; God 
the Son, we know and love; but God the Holy 
Ghost,—what ideas have we of God the Holy 
Ghost ? We know more than the people of 
Ephesus who confessed to St. Paul that they 
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had not so much as heard of the Holy Ghost; 
but beyond that, what shall we say? This, at 
least, we know, that Jesus could be seen, and 
that the Holy Ghost cannot be seen; and that 
Jesus spoke in a voice which men could hear, 
while the voice of the Holy Ghost seems to be 
mingled almost indistinguishably with the 
voice of our own inclinations. God the Holy 
Ghost is God speaking in man’s conscience, 
but what an indefinite thought that is! Jesus 
goes away, and the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, 
comes in His stead: and thereby the visible 
gives place to the invisible, the audible to the 
inaudible, and certainty becomes uncertainty. 
If Christ were Himself here to speak, we would 
know what He said, but we cannot be sure 
what the Holy Ghost says. And yet it is ex- 
pedient that Christ should go away ; how can 
that be? 

The highest truth concerning the advantage 
of the ascension is in these two great sayings 
of our Lord: we may be sure of that. It was 
best for us that He should go in order that He 
might prepare a place for us, and in order that 
the Holy Spirit might come to us. But we do 
not understand. Some time we will know 
what these words mean, but as yet we know 
not. We need some lesser truths, closer to 
our common life, to assure us immediately that 
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our Lord’s departure into the invisible world 
was indeed for our advantage. 

One thing we know, and that is that in all 
instruction there is need from time to time of 
a change of teachers; sometimes because we 
have outgrown the teacher, having learned his 
lesson ; sometimes because we have become so 
accustomed to his way of teaching that his les- 
son, though we may not have learned the 
whole of it, makes less impression upon us. 
It is according to human nature to undervalue 
what we have every day. Thus God is for- 
ever changing our instructors. He teaches us 
by the lips of men who have their day and 
bring their message, and for an hour take the 
great class of the nation or of the race, and 
then the bell rings, and the teacher’s time is 
done. The poets, the philosophers, the saints, 
the preachers, the politicians and the soldiers 
take their turn at teaching us. And “God 
fulfils Himself in many ways, lest one good 
custom should corrupt the world.” 

It may be that Jesus felt that the apostles 
had been taught long enough in the lessons of 
His visible presence, and that it would be ex- 
pedient to teach them now by the different 
lessons of His invisible presence. There is no 
danger that we will ever grow weary of Christ, 
nor is it likely that we will ever learn the 
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whole of the truth of Christ. But Christ, 
knowing our need of change, changes His way 
of teaching. It is true that He said that He 
was going away, but He said also that He was 
coming back again. “ A little while,” He prom- 
ised the apostles, “and ye shall see Me, be- 
cause I go to the Father.” They could not at 
the moment understand it, but they came by 
and by to perceive that it was His assurance 
of continual and unending presence with them. 
He went away that He might return in another 
form, and thenceforth be closer to them than 
ever. The Comforter then, whom we call the 
Holy Ghost, is in this sense the abiding Christ ; 
the spirit is the spirit of Jesus. The ascension 
was the beginning of a new and better way of 
spiritual teaching. We can see that in this 
respect it was expedient for us that He should 
go away. 

Another thing that we know is this, that 
there is a difference between sight and faith. 
Faith is better than sight. “ Because thou hast 
seen Me, thou hast believed,” said Christ to 
Thomas, “ blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed.” Faith is better than 
sight because it is the action of higher facul- 
ties of our nature. It differs from sight as the 
writing of poetry differs from the sawing of 
wood. Anybody who has any strength can 
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saw wood, and anybody who has eyes can see. 
But in the making of a poem a brain and a 
heart are needed, and more also; and they are 
similarly needed for the right recitation of a 
creed. Sight is the perception of the outside 
of the visible part of anevent. Jesus heals 
the sick, and all who stand about Him see the 
miracle; but they who have faith see Jesus, 
and have no need of a miracle to point Him 
out, to tell them that He is wise and wonder- 
ful and divine. Need Beethoven work a mira- 
cle in order to convince the lover of music of 
the greatness of the Ninth Symphony? Faith 
is recognition, without the need of the argu- 
ment of sight. To-day, although the Lord be 
out of sight, the believer recognizes Him, and 
gives Him the quick allegiance of his service 
and his love. 

Sight is a recognition of the face; faith isa 
recognition of the heart. The highest percep- 
tion is that which perceives personality, the 
actual self, the heart. And that depends on 
spiritual faculties. To know a good man when 
we meet him is an achievement which cannot 
be accomplished unless we have some spiritual 
kinship with him. Faith, accordingly, depends 
on character, and therein is immeasurably 
superior to sight which depends on nothing but 
good eyes. Thus Jesus went away out of the 
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sight of His disciples that we might thus be 
able to exercise these higher faculties, and 
thereby to cultivate that which is finest and 
noblest in us. We can see that in this way it 
was expedient for us that He should go away. 

To these advantages of Christ’s ascension— 
the change from a visible to an invisible teacher, 
and the change from sight to faith,—two others 
may be added which make the meaning of His 
words still plainer. One is in the fact that the 
ascension made our Lord’s universal presence 
possible; or, at least, made it easier for us to 
realize it. The other is in the fact that the 
ascension made infallibility impossible in the 
Christian religion; made it impossible, that is, 
for us to depend so much on Him as to hinder 
our own growth. 

So long as Jesus walked in visible form in 
Judea or in Galilee the Christian religion was 
inevitably localized. It was centred where He 
stood. It is true that He set Himself against 
such localization. He told the Samaritan 
woman that neither in Samaria nor in Judea 
was the nearest place of approach to God, but 
that God is a spirit, and whoever anywhere 
addresses Him in spirit and in truth addresses 
God immediately present. And He said that 
wherever any two or three were met in His 
name no matter where, there would He be. 
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He taught the universality of the divine pres- 
ence, of the divine attention to prayer, of the 
divine love. But while He lived our life, it 
was impossible for the disciples to realize that. 
Wherever He was, God was. When they were 
in His visible presence they felt themselves 
nearer to Him than when they were away. 
They could not help it. Accordingly, during 
the days after His resurrection, He instructed 
them in this new kind of presence. He taught 
them to be expectant of Him everywhere and 
always. As they walked along the road, or 
climbed the hill, or sat in the upper room, or 
cast their nets into the lake, they knew not at 
what moment He might appear among them. 
They began to feel His constant presence. 
And then He ascended into heaven, leaving a 
blessing and a promise which they were at last 
prepared to receive: “Lo, I am with you 
alway.” 

After that, they went about upon Hiserrands, 
and the Lord was with them. We was at the 
same time with Peter at Joppa and with James 
at Jerusalem; He was with Barnabas at 
Antioch and with Paul at Rome. Wherever 
they journeyed in His service, no matter into 
what remote, wild, or heathen lands, He ac- 
companied them. Jesus Christ is with us here 
to-day. It would be hard to believe that, if 
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He were still visibly resident in Capernaum. 
He would seem to belong ever so much more 
to the disciples in Syria than to us. Thus the 
spiritual presence of the Master brings a con- 
sciousness of personal aid and blessing which 
His bodily presence could not bring. “The as- 
cension into heaven made universality possible 
in the Christian religion. He wentaway from 
the little company on the ascension hill that 
He might come back again to all of us, and 
abide forever. 

It was a good thing to have universality thus 
made possible ; it was alsoa good thing to have 
infallibility made impossible. 

Absolute infallibility is always, in the nature 
of things, impossible. For an infallible teacher 
is not infallible unless he has learners who will 
make no mistakes. An infallible book is not 
infallible unless it has infallible readers. For 
infallibility means the entire absence of error. 
And while human nature continues as it is, we 
may talk about it, but we can never have it; 
never. It is a sufficient definition of infalli- 
bility, however, to say that it is that character- 
istic of a statement which compels acceptance. 
When the infallible voice speaks we listen and 
believe. 

But Jesus never compelled acceptance. He 
was the only infallible teacher that ever lived: 
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when He spoke, He spoke the truth. Yet it is 
plain that He habitually and purposely refrained 
from laying obligations on men’s thinking. 
He came not to make us slaves, but to set us 
intellectually and spiritually free. What He 
said set no barrier across the path of thought: 
on the contrary His words inspired and stimu- 
lated thinking. His utterance was not the end 
but the beginning of the truth. It is signifi- 
cant that He compared His teaching to the 
planting of the seed. Jesus did not compel 
men to believe. Instead of that, He always 
left a possibility for men to doubt, if they 
would: so that faith might be the genuine ex- 
pression of theman. ‘“ How long,” they asked 
Him, “dost Thou hold usin suspense? If Thou 
be the Christ tell us plainly.” But so far re- 
moved from plainness was His answer, that 
after all His public teaching, when He was ac- 
cused before the high priest of blasphemy, no 
two witnesses agreed together. 

It was inevitable, however, that the disciples 
should be dependent on their Master. While 
He was visibly present among them, He was 
such a supreme and ultimate authority that, 
almost of necessity, they Jet Him do their 
thinking for them. And He knew that that 
was not good for them. While He remained 
dominant among them, they were but children. 
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He went away in order that they might grow, 
in order that they might use their own minds 
and live their own lives. And it is plain that 
the difference between the Peter and John of 
the gospels and the Peter and John of the Acts 
is the difference between children and grown 
men. That is what the ascension effected. 

It was expedient for us that Christ should 
go away :—To prepare a place for us; to send 
the Holy Spirit to us; to give us a new teacher ; 
to appeal to faith rather than to sight; to help 
us to realize His universal presence; to de- 
velop spiritual manhood in us. His ascension 
was for our advantage. 


THE SPIRIT OF TRUTH 


When He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He will guide you 
into all truth.—John 16 : 13. 


THE first Christian fact about God is that 
He is the Father. The content of that fact has 
undergone some social change, because the 
common relation between a father and his 
children has changed. Fathers and children 
are better acquainted than they used to be. 
There is much less formality in their domestic 
intercourse. The distance between them has 
diminished, even in the course of a single gen- 
eration. The ordinary conversation of our 
children with their parents would have amazed 
and shocked our grandfathers. While there is 
some loss in this familiarity, the gain, I be- 
lieve, is greater. Respect, of a conventional 
sort may be less, but confidence and affection 
grow with natural intimacy; provided, of 
course, that we are deserving of them. I think 
that the profession of fatherhood and mother- 
hood is more difficult under these modern con- 
ditions, for it is easier to look good on a ped- 
estal than to be good on the common ground. 


Nevertheless, in the midst of all changes, the 
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heart of the meaning of the symbolic name 
continues. When we say that God is our 
Father, we mean that God is good, and intends 
our good. And that is a Christian fact about 
God, for no other religion—except that of the 
Jews, who are our spiritual kindred,—teaches 
that truth. That is why we send missionaries 
to people of other religions ; because we know 
that they are ignorant of this supreme inter- 
pretive, consolatory and inspiring truth about 
God. 

The first Christian fact about God is that 
He is our Father: that is, God is good and 
desires our good. The second Christian fact is 
that God is our Saviour. That signifies that 
the good God wishes us His children to be 
good; that the most important thing in life is 
character; that the essential purpose of relig- 
ion as we understand it, is to establish in this 
world a kingdom of divine righteousness ; and 
that God cares so much for this that He gave 
His only begotten Son,—yes, in a mystery, He 
gave Himself,—that we should not perish but 
should have life eternal. When the gospel 
speaks of death and of life the meaning con- 
cerns not the future only, but the present. To 
perish is to be dead in trespasses and sins ; to 
live is to walk with God in newness of life. 
To this end, to save us out of this immediate 
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death and to bring us into this life, the heart of 
which is the knowledge and obedience of God, 
God revealed Himself to us in Jesus Christ; 
who took our nature upon Him, lived in the 
midst of our temptations to show us how to 
meet them, and died upon the cross to manifest 
the greatness of the divine hatred of sin and of 
the divine love for us sinners. It means that 
God cares. Not only does He desire our good, 
but He takes definite measures to secure it. 
God is our Saviour. 

To these two Christian facts about God, 
that He is our Father and our Saviour, Jesus 
in this text adds a third. God is the Spirit of 
Truth. For however we may distinguish in the 
careful phrases of accurate theology, between 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, we are thinking 
all the time of one only God. It is the 
one God who is our Father and our Saviour, 
and of whom the words were spoken, ‘“‘ When 
He, the spirit of truth is come, He will guide 
you into all truth.” Our Lord is here describ- 
ing a third attribute of God. 

It is God who guides the intelligence of the 
race. It is He who lives in all life and thinks 
in all thought. Progress is the consequence of 
His continual urging of mankind, onward and 
upward. The doctrine of evolution is but a 
statement in the terms of science of the Pente- 
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costal truth, which is set forth in this text, ex- 
pressed in prose and poetry, in prayer and 
prophecy, in both testaments, and has been 
precious to the hearts of true believers during 
all the centuries of true religion. The world is 
growing better; man is ever learning new 
knowledge of the mysterious universe about 
him and of the laws of his own life, and is thus 
making daily discoveries and solving old hard 
problems and gradually becoming civilized and 
Christianized. We are semi-savage still: the 
fact that we have as yet found no better way 
to settle international differences than the old 
way of fists and clubs, shows that. We are but 
partially converted to Christianity. The first 
page of every morning paper is the chronicle of 
the deeds of a pagan people. But we are coming 
on. We havealready reached the point at which 
we are ashamed of conditions which formerly 
seemed to belong to the order of nature. That 
means much. Slowly we are emerging out of 
the old dark jungles into the sunlit plains and 
heights. And the impelling force which is be- 
hind all this is God, the Spirit of Truth. 
Every year, in the spring and in the fall 
God calls the birds, now north, now south. 
And when they obey, taking the wings of the 
wind, they write in air on the blue page of the 
sky, the formula of the movements of men and 
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nations. We, too, take our course in history, 
from generation to generation, now in this 
position, and now in that, but ever towards 
the destination of our highest good, stirred by 
the pentecostal winds, obeying the silent sum- 
mons of God. Jesus promised that God would 
guide us into all truth; and God is doing that, 
every day we live. 

God is back of all the discussions. He it is 
who prompts the questions. We think, be- 
cause God sets us thinking. God speaks by 
the lips of men who stand in pulpits ; He speaks 
also by the lips of other men, whose only 
knowledge of what a pulpit looks like is 
derived from pictures. God is heard in the 
utterances of the orthodox, but not in them 
alone. Sometimes the heretics have the larger 
share of the truth of God. Sometimes heresy 
is only truth in minority. It is accounted 
heresy because the great body of men have not 
yet learned it. Presently, it makes its way, 
and is accredited as orthodox. Often, we fall 
into what is called the “fallacy of this or 
that”; which means the mistake of thinking 
that one or the other of two conflicting posi- 
tions must be false, while in fact they may both 
be needed, with all their differences, to make 
out the complete round of the truth. But in 
any case, mistaken or not, orthodox or not, suc- 
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cessful or not, the search after spiritual verities 
is inspired of God. By stress of opposition, 
by test of criticism, by every discipline which 
will make us think, the Spirit of Truth is guid- 
ing us into all truth. 

There is no conception of God which meets 
more adequately the sincerest longings of our 
time than this which is brought to our atten- 
tion this day by this text, that God is the 
Spirit of Truth, the guide and helper of men 
towards truth. Sin and need are with us, now 
as always, crying out in the prayer that never 
ends for God the Father and God the Saviour, 
but our time cries urgently for truth, and is 
devoted to the attainment and possession of 
the truth. And we touch the heart of living 
questions which living men are asking, when 
we teach that God above us loves truth more 
than we do, and desires us to know the truth 
even more than we desire to know it. It is in 
His name and by His will that we pray, “ Grant 
us in this world knowledge of Thy truth.” 

This I say, endeavoring to speak the thought 
of your own hearts. The promise that the 
Spirit of Truth shall guide us into all truth 
makes its supreme appeal to educated persons. 
The Spirit of Truth is the God of the scholar. 
Listen with all possible attention to His voice. 
Resolutely refuse to be distracted by the con- 
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fusion of contradictory voices, no matter by 
what authority they speak. For such persons, 
there is but one supreme and imperative ques- 
tion, which may not be evaded nor postponed, 
nor made subordinate: Isit true? Yes, the 
formulas say this, and the ancients say that, 
and thus and so have good people believed 
from the foundation of the world; but that is 
no adequate answer. Is it true? Is it true? 
For nothing is orthodox, nothing is Christian, 
nothing is religious, which is not true. Neither 
the Bible nor the Church are on the side of any 
falsehood, unless their essential intention is 
misinterpreted. The Bible was written, the 
Church was founded, by honest men, by men 
of God, by men liable indeed to error, but 
with all their souls intent on truth. If error 
exists either in the divine book or in the 
divine society, as error must exist in all 
things which have a human side, we are most 
fully in their sincere spirit when we frankly 
recognize it. 

I would have the conservative majority de- 
fend all old positions resolutely. I am glad 
that majorities are commonly conservative. I 
am not ready to admit that youth is naturally 
wiser than age. I incline rather to the opinion 
of the philosopher who said, “ We are not in- 
fallible, not even the youngest of us.” But I 
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recognize the fact that authority is only a con- 
venient temporary expedient in the service of 
truth. Authority is the officer of the ante- 
room, who deals with routine matters, and 
answers ordinary questions. When a serious 
person comes, seeking an interview with truth, 
it is the business of authority to act as usher. 
The serious person, coming on his vital errand, 
cannot parley with the usher. Straight he 
must go into the majestic presence of the truth. 
When authority, confronted by this demand, 
stands with head high and arms folded before 
the door which bears truth’s name, and denies 
entrance, the inference is that truth is not 
within. I mean that we may not reply to seri- 
ous questions with the assertions of the past. 
The only fair reply is that which appeals to 
reason. It is only in tender years that age 
may say to youth, “This you must believe be- 
cause I tell you.” I would have youth follow 
its own instinct, and entertain its own doubts. 
I would have the scholar take up the quest of 
truth, as the knights went out to seek the 
Holy Grail, as a sacred adventure. And I 
would have the scholar feel that such inquiry, 
even though it assail the very foundations of 
the faith, is an act of devotion in the name of 
God, the Spirit of Truth. If the conclusion 
to which the scholar comes is true, then God 
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approves and blesses it, though it be banned 
by creeds and councils. 

But in order to the attainment of a true con- 
clusion much more is needed than honesty and 
fearlessness of purpose, more is needed than 
ability of mind and abundance of knowledge. 
The promise that the Spirit of Truth shall 
guide us into truth implies two conditions 
which are essential to right religious thinking. 
The Spirit of Truth addresses our spirit ; we 
must have an attentive and receptive and ap- 
preciative spirit, and that implies an upright 
life. The Spirit of Truth guides our steps; we 
follow with humility and reverence. Right- 
eousness and reverence, then, are necessary pre- 
liminaries to the possession of the truth. One 
condition is that a right relation be maintained 
between truth and goodness; the other condi- 
tion is that a right relation be maintained be- 
tween truth and guidance. I purpose to oc- 
cupy the remainder of this sermon with a 
consideration of these two conditions. 

Christ said that knowledge of divine truth 
depends on character. The doctrine of God is 
to be discovered, He said, by following the 
willof God. Character determines the quality 
of thought. That is what Milton meant when 
he said that he who would write a noble poem 
must first live a noble poem. Poetry is not to 
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be composed by rule. The high secret is not 
attained by acquiring knowledge about iambics 
or dactylics. Poetry comes out of the heart, 
and has its source in character. Also in sci- 
ence, discoveries are made by those who have 
the patience, the devotion, the self-sacrifice, the 
enthusiasm, in a word, the character of the 
true discoverer. They must live aright in 
order to think aright. So it is in religion. 
Spiritual things are spiritually discerned. It 
is to the pure in heart, as our Lord said, that 
the beatific vision is revealed, and they see 
God. 

This is the meaning of the answer of our 
Lord to the question of the disciples: How is 
it that Thou wilt manifest Thyself to us, and 
not unto the world? He said, “If a man love 
Me, he will keep My words, and My Father 
will love him and we will come and make our 
abode with him.” It is an assertion of an 
ethical prerequisite for faith. First, the love 
of Christ, who is the revelation and the ideal 
of all goodness ; then the obedience of Christ, 
the diligent keeping of His holy word; and 
then, as consequence and reward, the light of 
God seen in the face of Christ, truth perceived 
where others, unprepared, see nothing. 

It is plain that there is such a fact in human 
nature as simple incapacity for judgment. He 
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only can give right judgment who is in intel- 
lectual and spiritual sympathy with the ideals 
according to which judgment must be rendered. 
And in order to possess such sympathy, one 
must live a life in which all that is fine and 
high and beautiful is emphasized and devel- 
oped. Bring in a tramp out of the street, and 
make him listen to a fugue of Bach and ask him 
what he thinks. What does it matter what he 
thinks? His opinion has no value. It isan ex- 
treme instance, but it illustrates the essential 
need of proper preparation in order to validity 
of judgment. It writes in large, plain letters 
the fact that character enters into all spiritual 
decisions. 

In the case, then, of one who feels a lack of 
devout appreciation, or who finds it difficult to 
accept the teachings of religion, it is possible 
that the cause is some interior, moral defect. 
It may be that what we hold to be the truth 
of God is not really true, but it is certain that 
only the saints will ever findit out. Ifanybody 
who is living idly or carelessly or lightly 
thinks that he has found error in the creed, he 
is like a man with disordered sight who sees 
black dust floating over the blue sky ; the dust is 
in his eyes: the errors are in his own imperfect 
vision. 

There is a close connection, then, between 
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truth and goodness. There is a like relation 
between truth and guidance. 

The promise that the Spirit of Truth shall 
guide us into truth implies on our part a will- 
ingness to be guided, and that means humility 
and patience. Whoever is living a right life, 
and has a clear mind and a heart open to heaven, 
and yet accounts untrue that which we hold to 
be both true and precious, brings us into this 
dilemma: either what we regard as true is not 
true, as he says ; or what we regard as true we 
have not succeeded in teaching clearly, so that 
he refuses not the truth but our blundering 
statement of it: or else there is something the 
matter with his method of inquiring. 
~ Some who reject what they think to be the | 

\ Christian religion have not waited to find out | 

\ what the Christian religion is. People who~’ 
have accounted themselves heretics are some- 
times surprised to find that their opinions are not 
at serious variance with the minds of reasonable 
Christians. They have been quietly imagining 
that they were the only intelligent persons in 
the neighborhood, the only true lovers of right 
reason, and they are amazed to find that the 
Christian Church is quite as intelligent as they 
are, and is growing year by year, attending to 
the guiding counsels of the Holy Spirit, into 
better realization of the truth. 
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For revelation is of necessity progressive ; 
since man can learn only so much as he is 
capable of learning. Imperfect ideas of God 
are therefore inevitable and of the nature of 
things, all along. There can be no progress 
without imperfection. But all the time, the 
great, progressive, living and learning Church 
of Christ is leaving imperfection behind. Men 
of science once believed that the earth is the 
centre of the universe, but we do not hold that 
against them now they have changed their 
minds. Theologians have also taught various 
propositions similarly mistaken, and have dis- 
covered and abandoned their mistakes. 

To these objectors who do not realize that 
God is guiding the church, on and on, out of 
error into truth, are to be added others who 
are not willing to submit their own minds to 
the conditions of such guidance. He who is 
being guided must be patient : he must not be 
in a hurry. Objections cannot often be 
answered as readily as they can be stated. 
You may deny in one minute that the earth 
revolves about the sun. You may say, “ Look, 
use your eyes; employ your common sense. 
Isn’t that the sun? Was it not here an hour 
ago? Is it not there now? Can you not see 
it move?” That denial cannot be adequately 
answered in one minute nor in two minutes; 
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nor can the wisest man make the truth per- 
fectly plain to the mind of ignorance. The 
more difficult the subject, the nearer its ap- 
proach to the regions of mystery, the harder it 
is to explain it to the satisfaction of the ques- 
tioner who is in a hurry. The question may 
be absurd, the objection may be ridiculous, the 
truth may be as clear to your own soul as that 
five and five make ten, but the explanation 
gets no hearing at the ears of haste. 

The Holy Spirit will guide us into all truth, 
if we have the patience to be guided. But 
guidance means a slow process of meditation 
and of experience. It means a confidence in 
our destination, though for the moment we do 
not know where we are. They only are lost 
who in the dark and difficult places let go the 
guiding hand, and wander off in paths of their 
own choosing. 

The Spirit of Truth guides us into all truth. 
By piety and by patience, we shall learn His les- 
son. Little by little, if we love God and do 
His will, God will give us the Pentecostal 
blessing,—the blessing of light, the blessing of 
peace, the blessing of the possession of the 
truth. 


THE IDEA OF GOD 


In Him we live and move and have our being.— 
Acts 17: 28. 


THIS is an expression of the idea of God. 
It deals with the greatest of all subjects ; and 
because it deals with it in a great way it be- 
longs among the shining sentences, among the 
golden words of the world. 

The most interesting and significant fact in 
religion at this moment is a new perception of 
the truth and of the meaning of this idea. It 
is entering into the modern mind as the doc- 
trine of Copernicus entered in the sixteenth 
century, and the doctrine of Darwin in the 
nineteenth, pervasive, revolutionary, a new 
light, changing our ways of thinking. Thus 
these words are not only the formula of a con- 
ception of God, but a symbol of the fact of 
progress in the domain of theology. I purpose, 
accordingly, to consider them in these two 
aspects: speaking first of the providential 
ordering whereby theologians change their 
minds, and then of the notable change which 
is now taking place in the idea of God. 


In the book of Revelation there is a vision 
293 
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of God walking in the midst of the golden 
candlesticks. The candlesticks are symbols of 
the churches. The lights which they hold 
aloft, some smoking and some shining, repre- 
sent the teaching of the churches. And the 
God of Truth, the instructor and inspirer of 
the teaching churches, is in the form of an 
old man with a young face. “ His head and his 
hair were white like wool, as white as snow ; 
and his eyes were as a flame of fire.” That is, 
he looked at the first sight like an old man, 
oldest of men, ancient of days, the primeval 
patriarch of all time, crowned with the white 
crown of age; but when one looked again, be- 
hold, he was a youth, in the first flush of his 
young manhood, the son of the morning, 
facing the glowing future, filled with the fire 
of enthusiasm. What doesit mean? It means 
that the God of Truth is at the same time old 
and young: old as the universe, yet young as 
the newest discovery about it ; the God of our 
grandfather Abraham who is trying to say the 
creed just as he said it fifty years ago, and also 
the God of Joseph and Benjamin, undergradu- 
ates, who recite the old words with new mean- 
ings. 

That is, God blesses the changes of men’s 
minds. Christ came that He might change 
men’s minds: and He did it mightily. The 
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streets of Nazareth extend across the conti- 
nents, and we are all fellow townsmen of Him 
of whom it is said in bold words that He in- 
creased in wisdom. This wisdom whose in- 
crease is thus blessed of God concerns not only 
science but religion. Year by year man has 
entered nearer and nearer into the knowledge 
of God. 

Both the Bible and Christian history record 
a progressive revelation of God. Between the 
God of Adam, walking amidst the trees of the 
garden in the cool of the day, and the God 
of St. John, walking in mysterious majesty 
amidst the golden candlesticks, what an im- 
measurable difference! Adam hears the sound 
of God’s feet, rustling in the fallen leaves, 
along the orchard path,—the landlord come 
to call upon his tenant. John beholds the Al- 
mighty and Eternal, in the form, indeed, of a 
man, for the sake of our weak eyes, but un- 
imaginably transcending all humanity; and 
before Him a great multitude, which no man 
could number, of all nations and kindreds and 
people and tongues, falling down in adoration, 
saying, “ Blessing and glory and wisdom and 
thanksgiving and honor and power and might 
be unto our God forever and ever.” 

This difference in the idea of God between 
the first book of the Bible and the last is rep- 
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resentative of a continual progress, in which 
we ourselves are taking part. Generation by 
generation, we are increasing in the knowledge 
of God. The old words remain at the begin- 
ning of the creed—I believe in God ”—but 
we say them with a new interpretation. The 
vision of religious truth is that of the old man 
with the young face. Truth is perpetually 
young. The eager eyes of the disciple of truth 
blaze like a flame. Out he goes in expectation 
of discovery. It is his mission to find truth 
in the range of religion as it is the mission of 
the man of science to find truth in the phe- 
nomena of physics. And he knows, and re- 
joices in the knowledge that all the truth has 
not yet been found. 

The world was dull enough for the student 
of religion in the days when the formula “It 
is written” was supposed to be a sufficient 
answer toall questions. His business then was 
to only commit old books tomemory. To-day, 
all that is changed. The student of theology 
goes now to the Church and to the Bible as 
freely as the student of geology goes to the 
hills: in his working clothes, singing on his 
way. He used to have a nervous fear of the 
Church and of the Bible; he used to be afraid 
of doing something that might hurt them. He 
had an idea that they were of a very delicate 
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and fragile constitution, and that unless they 
were handled with devout precaution they 
would break into a thousand pieces. He is no 
longer hindered by these fears. He is no more 
afraid of injuring the Church or the Bible 
than the geologist is afraid of injuring the 
Rocky Mountains. He has found that they 
are of an enduring substance. 

Indeed, so great is the change which has 
taken place in the disposition and method of 
students of religion that it may fairly be com- 
pared to that which was experienced by the 
people of Israel when they came out of Egypt. 
The resemblances are so curiously close that 
one is tempted to enlarge upon them. For ex- 
ample, whatever hinders the student from the 
free exercise of his mind,—such as a fear of the 
consequences of honest thinking,—is a species 
of bondage. It constitutes an intellectual 
Egypt. Also, our deliverance is so recent, that 
the Egyptians,—if I may so speak,—are still in 
pursuit. Their number decreases a good deal 
as the distance widens, but their voices of re- 
monstrance, of menace or of entreaty, are still 
audible. Moreover, a good many of the Israel- 
ites are by no means grateful for their extrica- 
tion out of bondage; they regret the old peace 
of mind which they had when they were un- 
der strict obedience, and are unhappy under 
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the inevitable hardships of their new condi- 
tion. For freedom has its disadvantages. The 
desert of the wandering is not so pleasant a 
country as the land of Egypt. They call our 
attention to the fact that it is a desert, and that 
we are apparently engaged only in wandering, 
without getting anywhere. They are sorry 
that they left Egypt. They find themselves 
suffering from hunger, and much exposed to 
the attacks of Amalekites. Nevertheless, the 
new Exodus, like the old, shall be followed, we 
believe, by a new conquest of the kingdom of 
the truth, and by the establishment of a new 
nation in the land of promise. 

I have spoken thus far of the fact of change 
in general as a part of the providential order- 
ing of God. Our Lord promised that the Holy 
Spirit should guide us into all truth: and that 
means a gradual progress out of ignorance. 
It means a long road to the City of Celestial — 
Truth, and pilgrims journeying upon it: in the 
far distance, the patriarchs: then the prophets, 
then the apostles, schoolmen, reformers, critics, 
—groups of eager travelers watching the 
horizon for the gleam of the spires of the New 
| Jerusalem, the Holy Spirit guiding them all. 

Thus I come to the new thought of God, 
which is contained in this old text as all the 
marvels of an age of machinery were con- 
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tained in the steam which stirred the lid of the 
kettle over the domestic fire: New and yet 
old also, dimly seen afar by men of God in the 
Old Testament and by men of God in other 
lands and creeds, by philosophers and poets, 
and announced by St. Paul preaching at 
Athens, and never wholly lost to sight through 
all the Christian centuries, the idea of God 
which is expressed in the words “In Him we 
live and move and have our being.” 

St. Paul did not announce that as a new dis- 
covery. He followed the sentence with a con- 
firming quotation from a Greek author. He 
felt that the Greeks would understand him: 
and the Christian Greeks did understand him. 
The men of the New Testament and the fathers 
who immediately followed them were filled 
with the thought of the universal presence of 
God. God was in all life. God spoke in all 
good men. He inspired the Hebrew prophets, 
He inspired also, though with a different re- 
sult, the saints and sages of other religions. 
The men who thought of God in this large 
way held out hands of fraternal hospitality to 
Socrates and Plato. They perceived that all 
truth, wherever spoken and fulfilled, is a rev- 
elation of God. 

But the idea of God depends upon the idea 
of man. We infer the divine attributes from 
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the human virtues. God is man at his best, 
magnified by infinity. This natural inference 
was applied to the conception of the sovereignty 
of God. God is the great King: He is there- 
fore, men said, like the greatest human king. 
This was an idea which needed some modifica- 
tion at a time when the greatest human king 
was Cesar. They had to subtract a good many 
of the characteristics which, while they seemed 
to be universal among kings, were manifestly 
out of place in heaven. But the king’s power 
and glory, the king’s majesty, his palace and 
his throne, seemed to belong with propriety 
to the idea of God. 

God, then, was in His celestial palace, on a 
great white throne, beyond the circle of the 
sky. God, like Ceasar, was remote from the 
common people. Sometimes He madea “ prog- 
ress,” marching in state, so that even the hum- 
blest man might catch a dim glimpse of Him. 
This He did in Egypt, scattering ten plagues on 
either side of Him, scaring the people and com- 
pelling Pharaoh to His will. And so, in ways 
of splendor and terror, amidst hailstones and 
coals of fire, at other times and in other na- 
tions. But for the most part He resided aloof 
in heaven, immediately accessible only to His 
courtiers, that is to His angels and His saints. 
Once His Son came down here, and for a few 
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years lived our life; but He returned to the 
palace in the heights, and must Himself be ap- 
proached thereafter only by saints and angels. 
Communication was to be had with the King 
of heaven, as with the Emperor of Rome, by a 
long diplomatic process. The petitioner must 
go to the priest, the priest to an angel ora 
saint, the angel or saint to the prince, finally 
the prince to the king. As for the earth, that 
had been set sufficiently a-going a great while 
back ; it was governed by law, though largely 
under the usurped dominion of the devil: and 
God took part in its affairs mainly by miracle. 
For our instruction, He had provided the Bible ; 
for our assistance and salvation, He had insti- 
tuted the sacraments. 

This, in a general and hasty statement, was 
the idea of God which men had derived, logic- 
ally enough, from the Latin form of govern- 
ment. It was modified many times by poets 
who saw the glory of God in the stars, and by 
mystics who sought to meet God face to face. 
Especially, the conception of the church as the 
provincial court of heaven, and of the offices 
of priests and saints, was much changed for 
many people at the Reformation. But the 
Latin idea of God continued. Indeed, so long 
did it prevail that it was still dominant in 
theology a few years ago. Most of us were 
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taught it in our childhood. Our impressions of 
the Bible, of the person of our Lord, of heaven 
and hell, of the direction of our prayers, were 
greatly shaped by it. God sat remote from 
earth, throned in awful majesty. 

Meanwhile, two new forces, one in politics, 
the other in science, were gradually but 
mightily entering into the general mind, and 
bringing with them a new idea of God. 

First, in politics, the old kind of king began 
to pass away. Indeed he was attacked, centu- 
ries before, when the Goths besieged Rome; for 
the King of the Goths pitched his tent among 
the people. The contention which was then 
begun concerned the nature and the residence 
of power. Is the King separate from the peo- 
ple, their absolute ruler; or is he among the 
people, identified with them, their representa- 
tive? Does he govern for his own interest, or 
for the general interest ? Do the people be- 
long to him, or does he belong to them? 
Gradually, as that ancient contention began 
to be decided, the old absolute monarchy 
ceased to exist. We are this day witnessing 
the end of it in Russia. Every other civilized 
country of Europe has a constitutional govern- 
ment. The Czar is the last precarious survivor 
of the Latin kings. 

Meanwhile, in science, the teachers of evolu- 
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tion were knocking at the gates of all the 
walled cities of the mind, as the Goths had 
pounded at the gates of Rome. It is a signif- 
icant fact that Darwin and Garabaldi were 
contemporaries, and that the first Italian 
Parliament declared Victor Emmanuel constitu- 
tional King of Italy two years after the 
publication of the “Origin of Species.” That 
was forty years ago. Inscience, as in politics, 
the contention between the old learning and the 
new was as to the residence of power. Is the 
power which keeps the world alive outside of 
it, initially a First Great Cause, and after that 
an occasional interference with the order of 
nature? Or is the force of the world within, 
a power resident and pervasive? Is the true 
symbol of the universe a house, for which the 
carpenter assembles his materials and nails 
them together ? or isit a tree which grows by 
mysterious, continuing processes, out of a seed ? 
Again, in the realm of nature, as in the realm 
of nations, the idea of a resident force, constant 
and omnipresent prevailed. And it was 
presently perceived that this was a definition 
of the sovereignty of God. 

The effect of these two influences has been 
to change the idea of God. We go back to 
the thought of the Greeks, and to the sermon 
which St. Paul preached to them at Athens, 
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It is God in whom we live, and move and have 
our being. 

The old idea had a deep heart of truth, and 
that abides. God is still seen to be apart from 
the world which He has made: He is not so 
interfused with the visible universe that the 
world is God. The world is the garment 
of God, the manifestation of God. God is the 
life of the world, the soul of the world. More- 
over, Godisa person. Though He pervades the 
world, like the air we breathe, still is He a per- 
son ; because we are. God is inferred not only 
from the physical universe, but from us, 
personal beings, creations of His, in His image 
and likeness. It is impossible that we should 
be higher than God. He thinks and plans and 
lives and loves as we do,—only with such a 
difference as there is between a drop of water 
and an ocean. 

But God is at the same time in all our life. 
That is what St. Paul said, wherein the philos- 
ophers are now in agreement with him. God 
is in nature; all the natural processes are 
divine processes. The common order is God’s 
usual way. Law is our understanding and 
definition of His will. The effect of this idea 
is to remove the old distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural. 

“The undivineness of the natural and the 
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unnaturalness of the divine,” says a recent 
writer, “is the great heresy of popular thought 
respecting religion.” That is what I mean. 
To the men and women of a past generation, 
the world was sharply divided into the natural 
and the supernatural. Everything which was 
capable of explanation in the terms of law and 
of experience was natural. All that was mys- 
terious and unexplainable was supernatural. 
And the supernatural was the act of God. 
God was very dimly seen in the daily common- 
places of human life: He was plainly seen 
in the miraculous. The fable of the Persian 
prince illustrates the point of view. In his 
‘presence the magician planted an acorn, and 
while the prince looked into a pool of water, 
the acorn grew into an oak. Behold! said the 
magician. And there was the tall tree, at the 
sight of which the prince bowed down and 
adored God, who had thus made known His 
mighty power. But when the magician told 
him that he had looked into the pool of water 
eighty years, during which the oak had grown 
according to the ordinary growth of oaks, the 
prince was much displeased. He felt that he 
had been led to say his prayers under false 
pretenses. 

The effect of this idea of God’s relation to 
the world was to exaggerate enormously the 
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importance of the unexplainable, for only by 
interference with nature did God reveal Him- 
self. Nature stood between the soul of man 
and God, and every new territory added to the 
domain of nature increased the distance. Thus 
religion, under this misconception, logically 
and of necessity resisted the advance of reason 
and became the enemy of science. Men who 
explained the inspiration of the writers of the 
Bible in terms of other human experience, did 
so at their risk. And they who questioned the 
miraculous in any detail, and tried to bring it 
into relation with the general laws of mind 
and body, were accounted irreligious. They 
were robbing God. They were denying the 
existence of God. Of course they were: 
under a theory which maintained that God 
had little or nothing to do with the world of 
nature. 

We are not to-day of that opinion. We 
perceive that the universe is all one world of 
God, at the same time natural and _ super- 
natural. Whatever is taken over from the 
regions of the mysterious and established in 
the plain order of nature does but add to His 
glory of whose holy will nature is an ex- 
pression. We begin to see what our Lord 
meant when the man asked for a miracle to 
convert his brothers, and was told that there 
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is a sufficient revelation of God in the or- 
dinary service of the church. Somebody says 
that God evidently prefers the common 
people because He has made so many of them. 
It is also plain that He prefers to make Him- 
self known to us in the course of common life, 
because He uses that method most of the 
time. There He is revealed, the God of law, 
the God of love, constant in blessing. Nature 
is a manifestation of Him whose glory is de- 
clared in the splendor of the firmament. The 
work of man, whether he builds a city, or 
founds a church, or writes a book, or tills the 
ground, is done in codperation with Him who 
worketh in us both to will and todo. Every 
day we go about our ordinary business in the 
divine presence. The occupation of the stu- 
dent, in his endeavor to bring all mystery 
into the light of the eternal laws, has not only 
the sanction of Him who said, “ Prove all 
things: hold fast that which is good,” but is 
done in obedience to an instinct which is a 
voice of God. 

We are set at liberty : that is the sum of it. 
The new perception of the being of God is the 
enfranchisement of religious scholarship. It 
is the end of fear, and the beginning of new 
faith. It sanctions all investigation, and 
blesses all exercise of reason. It sends the 
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theologian, as it sends the scientist, to the 
honest facts, natural and divine, and bids him 
tell us plainly what he learns of God. We 
stand as one who looks out from the summit 
of a great hill, and stretches wide his arms 
and breathes the breath of the strong wind, 
giving thanks and praise to Him in whom we 
live and move and have our being. 
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